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LAVENDER LEAVES 


BY MINNA IRVING, 





The waving corn was green and gold, 
The damask roses blown, 

The bees and busy spinning-wheel 
Kept up a drowsy drone— 

When Mistress Standish, folding down 
Her linen, white as snow, 

Between it laid the lavender, 
One summer long ago. 


The slender spikes of grayish green, 
Still moist with morning dew, 

Recalled a garden sweet with hox 
Beyond the ocean's blue— 

An English garden, quaint and old, 
She never more might know; 

And so she dropped a homesick tear 
That summer long ago. 


The yellow sheets grew worn and thin, 
And fell in many a sbred; 

Some went to bind a soldier’s wounds, 
And some to shroud the dead— 

And Mistress Standish rests her soul 
Where graves their shadows throw 

And violets blossom, planted there 
In summers long ago. 


But still between the royal rose 
And lady-lily tall 
Springs up the modest lavender 
Beside the cottage wall. 
The spider spreads her gossamer 
Across it to and fro— 
The ghost of linen laid to bleach 
One summer long ago. 
—New England Magazine. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


The editors of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 


sailed last Sunday for home in the Ces- 
trian, 





=_-- 


Mrs, Lyle M, Stansbury, of Denver, Col., 
and Mrs. Helen M. Gougar, of Lafayette, 
Ind., were among the speakers at the 
National Silver Convention at St. Louis. 
It is reported that Mrs. W. G. White, of 
Durango, Col., was in attendance as a 
delegate-at-large from that State. Mrs. 
Gougar proposes to organize a Woman's 
Silver League. 





-_-- 


The women of South Framingham, 
Mass., are among the first in the State to 
show an especial interest in the political 
State of affairs. At a public demonstra- 
hon last week, Mrs. Eleanor M. Martin, 
in behalf of the women, presented a cam- 
Paign tlag to the Middlesex Republicans. 
In 1840, the ladies of this city gave a 
“ampaign tlag to the Whigs, which is now 
'n the possession of the Ilistorical Society. 


=_-- — 





- i Daniel C. Remick, of Littleton, 
’. H.,who has made himself so conspicuous 
throughout the State by the enforcement 
—— liquor laws, is a candidate for State 
ea from the second district. Mr. Rem- 

8 warmly in favor of woman suffrage. 


= = 
— appointment of H. R. H. Princess 
me to be Governor of the Isle of 

ight, in succession to the late Prince 





but 


| bility, irrespective of 


Henry of Battenberg, is net only a step 
popular to the inhabitants of the island, 
one which carries on the 


best tra- 


ditions of English history, when women | 
succeeded to posts of honor and responsi- | 


hereditary right and circumstances indi- 
cated them as fitting persons. 
-——-— 

The family of the late Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe request that any persons 
having letters of Mrs. Stowe will send 
them to Houghton, Miftlin & Co., 4 Park 
Street, Boston, or A. VP. Watt, 
Hastings House, 


Esq., 


prejudice, where } 





scarlet folds and hood of an LL. D. When 
he entered, leaning on the arm of Miss 
Helen Gladstone, a deafening cheer broke 
forth. Other personages who came in for 
recognition were the Bishop of Bangor, 
Miss Perman (in the academic gown of 
an M. A. of London), and Miss Rowlands 
(another “girl graduate,’ who has the 
distinction of being the first lady Bachelor 


| of Arts educated at Bangor), the Bishop 


| of St. Davids, the 


Suffragan Bishop of 


| Swansea, Professor Rhys (who occupies 


Norfolk Street, Strand, | 


London, with reference to their possible | 


use in a contemplated ‘‘Life and Letters 
Mrs. Stowe.’” ‘These letters will be 
carefully returned to their owners after 


of 


| copies have been made of such as are 


found to be available. 
-_—--_ 

Miss Marion ‘Talbot, of the University 
of Chicago, has a thoughtful article on 
‘Sanitation and Sociology,” in the Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology for July. 

— 


In another column we quote a descrip- 


tion of the way Englishwomen manage 
meetings. Their intluence seems to be on 


the side of peace, liberality and good edu- 
cation. The London Daily Chronicle says: 

The Women’s Liberal Federation has 
begun its conference well and comprehen- 
sively. It passed a number of excellent 
resolutions on many pressing subjects. 
We hope it will concentrate special force 
on one of them—international arbitration. 
If the women of England in all classes 
will make themselves the missionaries of 


peace during the next six months, they | 


may do much to avoid the reproach that 
women waste their force in polities by 
dividing it among too many subjects. 
Arbitration is peculiarly a woman's topic. 
Let every Liberal and Tory woman in 
England who cares about politics make it 
her business to promote a tribunal of 
arbitration between England and the 
States, and the thing will be done. 


-_--— 


A decided novelty is to be injected into 
the silver campaign in Connecticut by the 
announcement that Mrs. E. Montclair 


| Tillinghast, daughter of ex-Judge Shel- 


don, will take the stump at once on the 
silver question. Ex-Judge Sheldon has 
been one of the most prominent silver 
leaders in this State for the past few 
years, and his daughter has been an active 
student on the question, aiding her father 
in his researches, She has previously dis- 
cussed the question in public, presenting 


it at Storr’s Agricultural College and 
other places, and already has _ received 


numerous requests to speak at rallies in 
the State during the coming campaign. 
The young lady isa graduate of the Hill 
House High School, has attended the Bos- 
ton School of Fine Arts and presented a 
paper on interior decoration at the World's 
Fair. Her husband is of the class of Yale 
of Ss, 


-——eS-lUlC 


The managers of the Centennial at 
Cleveland, O., set July 28 apart for 
women, who began their program at nine 
o'clock in the Armory, ‘Philanthropy” 
was the topic discussed at ten o'clock. 
Among the speakers was Mrs. M. B. 
Schwab, representing the national council 
of Jewish women. At eleven o'clock 
‘Household Economics’ was the topic: 
Mrs. Helen Campbell was the principal 


speaker; 1.30 o'clock was club hour, 
and many women, prominent in the 
women’s clubs, made short talks. At 2.50 


Mrs. May Wright Sewell discussed the 
domestic effects of the higher education 
of women. Women active in club and 
philanthropic work from all parts of the 
country were there, and the gathering was 
a most notable one. 





The Royal Sociéty for the Protection of 
Animals in Florence describes its work in 
a readable little pamphlet. The society 
is making brave efforts toward the relief 
of helpless creatures, but the report says: 
“It cannot be denied that Italy is far be- 
hind the rest of Europe, Spain excepted, 
in humane feeling.”’ It makes grateful 
mention of benefits from American hands, 
among others, Miss Eddy, of Providence, 
well known as a friend of animals every- 
where. 


=_-— 


At the installation of the Prince of 
Wales as Chancellor of the Welsh Univer- 
sity at Aberystwith. the Princess of Wales 
received the degree of Doctor of Music, 
and wore the hood, cap and gown of the 
University. The venerable figure of Mr. 
Gladstone was enveloped in the 


| Miss Julia E. 








the Chair of Celtic at Jesus College, Ox- 


ford), Mr. T. E. Ellis, M. P., and Mr. H. 
Lewis, M. P. 
‘At the recent arraignment before the 


U.S. Court of the men suspected of mur- 
dering Capt. and ‘irs. Nash and the second 


mate on the bargue Hey ‘uller, there 
was an interesting inciden The Boston 
Journal says: 

Probably nevei the ! ry of Massa- 
chusetts law has womtn acted as clerk 


of a court where the c! 
defendant was murder. 
Pendergra 
missioner Fiske, called 

He arose promptly, waliwed 


» against the 
h afirm voice 
clerk for Com- 
n to the bar. 
forward ener- 


getically and looked th oung woman 
squarely in the face 
Then ina clear voice Miss \’rendergrast 


read the charges, three ot 
accusing Bram of the crime 
the weapon used being an 
each charge had been read 
grast asked: 
“What do you 
The first charge 
alleged the killing of ¢ 
on the high seas 
vessel, //erbert J 
dergrast asked the 
watched her closely 
the charge, turned to ¢ 


them, each 
of murder, 
axe. After 
Miss Pender- 


»y to the charge?” 
read was that which 
ipt. Nash, July 14, 
» board the American 
ien Miss Pen- 
Bram, who 


thle r. 

puestion 
ing t 
mimissioner Fiske. 





“T would like te sa) be began. 
“Guilty or not Bui put in Mr. 
Casey, who saw tliat brom vas likely to 
go into a statem ont. 
“Not guilty,’ said ~ mate quickly, | 
and he subsided 
—_ ~~ 
The Plymout? tival of scenes com 
memorating the itfe of Pil.rim times is 
meeting with {vest succes It closes 
Monday night. 
~~ > 
HON. WM. DUD' EY FOUL 0 ¢ DEMOC- 
RACY 
Mr. Godkin, in his able article in the 


July Atlantic on “The Real Problems of 
Democracy,’ speaks of the 
future of popular government and 
speculative character of all 
concerning it. He refers to the unfore- 
seen evolution of the political manager or 
*boss’’ as one of the necessities in our 
vast modern democracies, and adds: 

As the mass of voters increases, this 
profession, of course, becomes larger and 
more important. In my own opinion, its 
importance constitutes the strongest 
argument against woman suffrage. The 
doubling of the number of votes to be in- 
fluenced or managed in any community is 
a very grave consideration, for not only 
have you to find such workers with the 
certainty that their characters will not be 
very high, but you have to pay them, and 
no provision for their payment has ever 
been made in any scheme of democratic 
government. The duty of remunerating 
them is thrown on the victorious parties 
at elections. In America fora long time 
this duty was discharged by distributing 
among them the smaller offices. 


the 


It will be observed that this argument 
against woman suffrage is based upon the 
mere fact that it increases the number of 
voters. If for this reason woman suffrage 
would be a calamity, then every increase 
in the number of voters, by natural re- 
production, by immigration, by accession 
of territory, or in any other way, must be 
for the like reason a similar calamity; and 
it must be the duty of every patriot, 
wherever suffrage is universal, to desire 
that this country should be as small and 
its population as sparse as is consistent 
with the perpetuity of its national ex- 
istence. 

It is true that a great many arguments 
can be made against a widely extended 
suffrage. Mr. Lecky has stated some of 
these in his work on ‘‘Democracy and 
Liberty.” Bat it should be borne in 
mind that all these arguments are argu- 
ments against democracy itself. If they 
prove anything, they prove that de- 
mocracy on a large scale cannot succeed. 
Applied to woman suffrage, they seek to 
show that you cannot safely trust all the 
people because you cannot safely trust 
half of them. The enemy of democracy 
may logically be the opponent of woman 
suffrage. The man who claims that suf- 
frage should be the privilege of a single 
class may consistently claim that it 


12 reading of | 


uncertain | 


prophecies | 


but he who insists that it is properly | CONCERNING WOMEN. 


the right of all ought not to be satisfied | 


when that right is granted to men alone. 
Whether the claim of woman to the bal- 
lot be wise or foolish, that claim and de- 
mocracy itself must logically stand or fall 
together. 
But, if suffrage were a privilege and not 
a right, the power to share in that privi- 
lege ought to depend upon some better 
qualification than that of sex alone. 
accident of birth, unless that accident 
entails some essential disability, ought 
not to be the ground of exclusion from all 
share in government. If the right to vote 
‘is to depend upon the qualities of the 


voter, let those qualities be submitted to | 


| judgment: if upon intelligence for ex- 
ample, let some test be made of that in- 
telligence; if upon morality, let the law 
prescribe the acts of immorality which 
shall disqualify and the means es- 
tablishing such disqualification. The 
citizen's right to vote ought to depend as 
far as possible upon himself. If class is 
to be recognized in suffrage, every citizen 
ought to have the power to enter the 
privileged class if he can show his capa- 
bilities for the duties which suffrage re- 
quires, 

But it is not by restricting the suffrage 
nor even by retaining it within its present 
limits, that the ‘*Real Problems of De- 
mocracy” will be solved. Mr. Godkin 
appropriately closes his article with a his- 


of 


tory of the reform of our civil service as | 


an illustration of the error of treating any 
, democratic failure as permanent or hope- 
| less, or of denying to any democratic so.i- 
ety the capacity and determination to 
remedy its own defects. 

A republic which can displace the 
| spoils system by the merit system will 
| ultimately substitute for the political 
| manager some more beneficent creation 
of democracy, equally efficient for the pur- 
pose of giving unity and shape to the 
aggregation of those innumerable atoms of 
individual desire represented by the bal- 
lots cast at our elections; and this will be 
done without the necessity of depriving 
a single man or woman of the right to 
share equally with all others in the 
government of our common country. 

Wm. DUDLEY FouLKE. 


-_---_ es 


| THE BEAUTY OF A SHIP. 

Mrs. Stowe, in “The Pearl of Orr's Is- 
land,”’ gives this fascinating description 
of a ship under sail: ‘‘Whatis there be- 
longing to this work-a-day world of ours 
| that has such a fund of never-failing 
| poetry and grace as a ship? A _ ship 
| is a beauty and a mystery wherever we 
| see it; its white wings touch the regions 
| of the unknown and the imaginative; they 
| seem to us full of the odors of quaint, 
strange, foreign shores, where life, we 
fondly dream, moves in brighter currents 
than the muddy, tranquil tides of every 
day. Whothat sees one bound outward, 
with her white breasts swelling and heav- 
ing, as if with a reaching expectancy, 
does not feel his own heart swell with a 
longing impulse to go with her to the far- 
off shores? Even at dingy, crowded 
wharves, amid the stir and tumult of great 
cities, the coming in of a ship is an event 
| that never can lose its interest. But on 
these romantic shores of Maine, where all 
is so wild and still, and the blue sea lies 
embraced in the arms of dark, solitary 
forests, the sudden incoming of a ship 
| from a distant voyage is a sort of romance. 
| Who that has stood by the blue waters of 
Middle Bay, engirdled as it is by green 
slopes of farming land, interchanged here 
and there with heavy billows of forest 
| trees, or rocky, pine-crowned promonto- 
ries, has not felt that sense of seclusion 
and solitude which is so delightful? And 
then what a wonder! There comes a ship 
from China, drifting in like a white cloud 
| —the gallant creature! How the waters 
hiss and foam before her; with what a 
great, free, generous plash she throws out 
her anchors, as if she said a cheerful ‘Well 
done! to some glorious work accom- 
plished! The very life and spirit of 
strange, romantic lands come with her: 
suggestions of sandalwood and _ spice 
| breathe through the pine woods: she is an 
| Oriental queen, with hands full of mysti- 
| cal gifts; ‘all her garments smell of myrrh 

and cassia, out of the ivory palaces, 
| whereby they have made her glad.’ No 

wonder men have loved ships like birds, 
and that there have been found brave, 
rough hearts that in fatal wrecks chose 
rather to go down with their ocean love 
than to leave her in the last throes of her 








ample | should be the privilege of a single sex, | death-agony.” 


| 


The | 


| 


| 
| 
! 


| 





| 


| 





| 


Mrs, SipNEy LANIER, the widow of the 
late poet, is giving readings from her hus- 
band’s works, and is meeting with success. 


Mrs. MAy FRENCH SHELDON, the ex- 
plorer, has lately been telling lowa 
assemblies about her travels and experi- 
ences in Africa. 

Miss CATHERINE T. Smiru has been 
presented with a gold medal by the French 
Government in recognition of her services 
in establishing and conducting the Jeanne 
d’Are Home for Friendless Immigrant 
French Girlsin New York. 

ELIZABETH STUART PueLes Warp will 
contribute to the August McClure’s some 
reminiscences of literary Boston, drawing 
especially on her acquaintance with Celia 
Thaxter, Lucy Larcom, Lydia Maria Child 
and Phillips Brooks. 

Mrs. ANSON PHELI’S StroKES, who 
founded the Italian Free Reading-Room 
and Libraryin Mulberry Street, New York 
City, has largely increased its facilities, 
and placed an ice-water fountain at its 
door for the use of passers-by. The Li- 
brary now contains 3,000 volumes, must of 
them given by the founder. 

Miss WILLARD’s recent letters are dated 
at Little Hampton, England, where she is 
resting for a short time at the Beach 
Hotel, after her arduous labors in connec- 
tion with the recent annual meetings. 
She will sail for America, October 6, at- 
tending two or three State conventions 
before the National gathering at St. Louis 
in November. 

Miss Lucy E, BALL, who has just re- 
ceived from Collector Kelly, of Brooklyn, 
the place as chief of the spirits depart- 
ment in the Brooklyn Internal Revenue 
Office, began her work for this depart- 
mentin Greensboro, North Carolina, and 
has fitted herself for her present post by 
several years’ service in the Internal Rev- 
enue Department. 

Dr. Grace N. KIMBALL, of Bangor, 
Me., now in charge of the principal relief 
work in Armenia, where she has gained 
the honorary title of the “heroine of 
Van,” has been chosen assistant physician 
of Vassar College. Dr. Kimball has ac- 
cepted and will leave Van at the close of 


| the harvest, in August, when the relief 


work must end. She will visit hospitals 


| and schools in Europe before returning. 
| She has asked leave of absence until Jan- 





uary, before beginning her college work , 
Dr. Kimball has obtained a national repu- 
tation for her bravery and work in Van. 


Miss KATE WHEELOCK, the well-known 
whist-teacher, began her successful pro. 
fessional career ten or twelve years ago, 
At first she taught a class for nothing, but 
she was soon struck by the idea that she 
had a money-making occupation at her 
hand, and began charging a regular fee 
for her instructions. Ever since then she 
has had all she could do in the way of 
conducting classes, has travelled from 
place to place wherever classes have been 
organized, and has lately introduced an 
invention in the shape of a stereopticon, 
by means of which sheis able to teach 
large classes to better advantage. 


Miss CAROLINE TICKNOR, one of the 
daughters of Benjamin H. Ticknor, who 
is the oldest son of the late William D. 
Ticknor, for his whole life the head of the 
firm of Ticknor & Fields, of Boston, is a 
writer of much promise. Her first book, 
under the title of ‘A Hypocritical Ro- 
mance and Other Stories,’ has just been 
issued. It consists entirely of contribu- 
tions to the periodical publications of the 
Harpers and to the publishers of the 
Cosmopolitan and New England maga- 
zines, and the stories themselves are com- 
mended for their maturity of thought and 
clear-cut character. 


Miss AGnrs C. SLACK, secretary of the 
World’s W. C. T. U., arrived inthis coun- 
try yesterday. Her first engagement will 
be at Chautauqua, New York, August 
5th. She will be the guest of Madam 
Demorest for a few days in New York, 
before going to Chautauqua, and is 
already pledged to several States for their 
conventions and for local work. Miss 
Slack has recently spoken at a reception 
given by the Mayor of Halifax to the dele- 
gates atthe annual National meeting of 
the British Temperance League, the oldest 
temperance society in England. On June 
15th, she organized a branch of the British 
Woman’s Temperance Association, in the 
old city of Buckingham. She continued 
her work up to the very eve of her depar- 
ture, only to begin it with renewed vigor 
on this side of the great Atlantic. 
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PIONEER WOMEN PHYSICIANS IN OHIO. 


At a recent meeting in Cleveland, O., 
Dr. Martha Canfield read a valuable paper 
concerning women in the medical profes- 
sion in that city. Her account of pioneer 
work, somewhat condensed, is reproduced 
for the benefit of the readers of the 
Woman's JOURNAL. 

Forty-four years ago Cleveland's first 
woman physician hung out a modest sign. 
No circus bill ever attracted more curious 
attention. Its owner was Dr. Myra K., 
Merrick, born in Leicestershire, Eng., 
1825, brought by her parents to America 
the following year. In 1848 a sick hus- 
band compelled her to be the bread-win- 
She the idea that the 


ner. conceived 


jority of the Homwopathic faculty saw it 
was useless to stifle the public demand 
for women physicians. The compact was 
that a woman lecturer should be appointed, 
and Dr. Merrick received the appointment, 
but the time was not ripe. Dr. Merrick, 
a woman of sensitive nature, felt that the 
letter of the compact was filled but that 
the spirit was violated, and she withdrew 


| to the care of her private practice, though 


in | 


| 1871. 


offensive and insulting. 


practice of medicine would be a lucrative | 


calling. 
to women at that date. She tvok a course 
of study in Nichols Hydropathic Institute, 
New York, and pursued private instruc- 
tion under the eminent Prof. Ives of Yale, 
her home then being in New Haven. In 
1851 the Central Medical College of Roch- 
ester opened its doors to women, and she 
received a degree at the close of two years 
and immediately located in Cleveland. 
Dr. Merrick was eminently fitted by 
nature for the pioneer woman physician, 
as, while she was full of quiet determina- 
tion, her gentle womanly manners dis- 
armed opposition. 

Struggling with poverty and handi- 
capped in every way, her progress was 
slow. At one time she was obliged to 
abandon her practice temporarily, in 
order to save a small property of her 
husband’s from the sheriff’s hands. She 
went down into the country, and, with the 
help only of her eight-year-old son, sawed 
and counted and sold quantities of wood, 
and finally sold the sawmill, then returned 
to Cleveland and resumed her practice, 
which increased now rapidly, until she 
attained a competence and won the re 
spect and confidence of the whole com- 
munity. She has been in the practice of 
medicine until the last five years, and has 
paved the way in Cleveland for every 
woman physician that has followed. 

A few years later, Cleora B, Seaman, 
wife of John Seaman, of the tirm of Sea- 
man & Smith, shoe merchants, from a 
different motive, was led to pursue the 
study of medicine. She was a woman of 
delicate constitution, and her own suffer- 
ing had brought her into sympathy with 
others. 

She went to Philadelphia and was grad- 
uated, returned to her home and began 
her work as a philanthropist, taking no 
fees, treating and curing hundreds of 
poor women. 

She occupied a high social position, and 
so many women of her own class de- 
manded her services that she decided to 
give her whole time to the profession. 
Her husband built her a sanitarium with 
appliances for baths and electrical treat- 
ment. 

In 1866 the Homaopathic Hospital Col- 
lege voted to no longer admit women to 
the study of medicine. Several women 
had arrived in town with their baggage, 
expecting to enter. The Erie Street Col- 
lege had some years before closed its 
doors after graduating several women 
who have since become famous, as Dr. 
Zakrzewska of Boston, Dr. Emily Black- 
well of New York. 

Dr, Seaman’s intense nature felt keenly 
the injustice of the decision and she said 
to Dr. Myra K. Merrick, *‘Now we must 
have a college of our own for women.” 
It was a brave thing for those two women 
{the only women physicians in the city or 
State) to project, backed by so little pub- 
lic sentiment, but so earnest and deter- 
mined were their efforts, seconded by a 
few noble men and women, none more 
zealous than Mrs. Peter Thatcher, that, 
although the project was not talked of 
until the lectures had begun in the three 
other medical colleges in the city, an or- 
ganization was effected and an able corps 
of professors gave a full course that very 
winter, and a hospital and free dispensary 
was opened. Some of the more progres- 
sive physicians of the city, some of whom 
had opposed the closing of the doors to 
women, volunteered their services. A 
board of trustees was organized and Dr. 
Seaman was made president. 

In the spring of 1869 an organic disease, 
from which Mrs, Seaman had suffered for 
years, developed under the strain of her 
great labors, and she was obliged to go 
East for rest and treatment, where she 
died in her fifty-fourth year. Mrs. Peter 
Thatcher said her last words as the car- 
riage rolled off were: ‘Don’t let the col. 
lege die.” 

Dr. Myra K. Merrick was now appointed 
president of the Woman's College and 
held this position until the fall of 1871, 
when the Homeopathic Hospital College 
opened its doors to women and persuaded 
the Woman’s College to merge itself into 
that institution. 

The roll of the Woman's College register 
had increased from six to twenty-three 
tudents. It was worth wooing. A ma- 


But no medical college was open | 
| 


she lost none of her public spirit, served 
upon the staff of the Huron Street Hospi- 
tal, and raised the first 310,000 for said 
hospital. 

Twenty-three students went over to the 
Hommopathic College, one of whom was 
Dr. Kate Parsons, who was graduated in 
of the students were 
It is said that 
one woman was driven insane by their 
treatment. 
in coarse jokes and told vulgar stories. 


Some men 


‘Too often professors indulged 


| On one occasion a professor was hissed by 





the women students, and he was in a tow- 
ering passion when Dr. Parsons took him 
to task. He pranced up and down the 
faculty room like a mad bull, declaring if 
those women ever repeated the offence 
they should be expelled. ‘*Expelled!”’ 
said Dr. Parsons. ‘For what? For hiss- 
ing a filthy story which you would not 
like to see in public print. If you repeat 
such conduct you will be hissed. If we 
acquiesce we are no better than you are.” 
He never violated decency again, but I am 
sorry to say that others did occasionally 
for years, and protests were made by both 
men and women of the class until gradu- 
ally the party of law and order, composed 
of many professors and male students of 
high character as well as the women 
students created a sentiment that made it 
impossible. ‘To-day I should be as sur- 
prised to hear vulgarity from a co-educa- 
tional college platform as to hear it from 
the pulpit. Not long since the man who 
cast the deciding vote to exclude women 
from the Homwopathic Hospital College 
publicly declared that now he would cast 
a vote to give women tuition free rather 
than to lose them, as they were so great 
an aid in the control of the students. 


~ooe 


A DEFENCE OF THE OLD MONKS. 

In a recent issue of your valuable 
JOURNAL is a correspondence from Mrs, 
Virginia D. Young, of South Carolina. 
Howéver high my regard for this distin- 
guished lady, | am obliged to differ from 
her in a statement that | am sure must 
have been unintentional. As it might 
create an erroneous impression on the 
minds of your readers | shall be glad to 
make a correction. 

Mrs. Young says: ‘*These women who 
live to make the world better are fast 
relegating to the unspeakable the time- 
worn sophistries and out-grown falsehoods 
with which old monks and mediwval 
fanatics besmirched the good name of 
woman.” 

Being a convert to Catholicity, I have 
perhaps had better and truer information 
relating to its history than those who 
only study it from the pages of prejudice. 
The histories and chronicles of the old 
monks bear witness to the fact that the 
Catholic church since earliest ages was 
the only protector and defender of women. 
No government, political, social, or relig- 
ious, has ever done so much to ennoble 
women as that church to 

monks held their adher- 
beautiful example to all 
women—the Blessed Virgin Mary, is a 
saint honored and venerated, far more 
than any anointed priest or bishop, not 
only for the purity and gentleness of her 
character, but for all the virtues which no 


and elevate 
which the old 
ence. That 


woman of the present day can discard 
without losing the crowning graces of 


womanhood, 

The despised and calumniated monks 
of medieval ages, far from “besmirching 
the good names of women”’ preserved 
them as everlasting models for generations 
to come. The convents were havens of 
refuge, and afforded the only protection 
tor women who fled from pagan outlawry, 
and from the courts of kings and emper- 
ors where unbridled passions spared not 
the sanctity of maids or matrons. 

In the calendar of the great saints of 
the Catholic church, there is no distine- 
tion of sex. In that procession of noble 
martyrs who shed their life’s blood to 
preserve the great truths of Christianity, 
the humble peasant and the lowly beggar 
girl are reverenced equally with the most 
majestic sovereigns. St. Theresa, although 
living in an age when women were sup- 
posed to have been relegated to the low- 
est stage of subserviency, was at once 
recognized as a writer and teacher of 
transcendent merit, her books have been 
transmitted to posterity and she is looked 
upon as a doctor of the church. 

Joan of Arc, although a soldier, and per- 
haps a more valiant and courageous one 
than any that has figured in the present 
century, has always been regarded by the 
Catholic church, and by the despised 
monks of old, as a peerless example of 











Christian bravery, modesty, and chastity. 
No male sovereign of Spain is placed on 
so high a pedestal of glory as Queen Isa- 
bella. These historians of the monas- 


teries have preserved to us, untarnished, | 


the names of queens and humblest sub- 
jects. To these monks of old, and to the 
Catholic church, do we owe a record of 
the unblemished characters of the highest 
type of women, and the unsullied sanctity 
of hommes where marriage is a sacred and 
indissoluble tie, and where there has 
never been a separate moral standard for 
the sexes. 

HELEN Mornis Lewis. 
Asherille, N.C. 


-_—— 


HELEN KELLER’'S ADDRESS. 


ear, Although at one time he had thought 
it havdly worth while to teach a deaf child 
to speak unless it could speak properly, 
he had since come to the conclusion that 
to speak intelligently, that is, to have the 


power of making oneself known to 


those ignorant of the sign language, was | 


the chief thing to be gained. The rest 
would come 
was yet in its infancy. But he was more 
and more convinced that they were on the 
right track forthe good of the déaf as 
citizens 

Perhaps no one at the convention felt 
more the reward of faithful endeavor than 


| our own Miss Sarah Fuller, of the Horace 


At one of the sessions of the meeting of | 


the American Association to promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf held at 
Philadelphia, Helen Keller delivered a 
touching address. The development of this 
young girl, who, in early childhood, be- 
came blind, deaf, and dumb through 
severe illness, is one of the marvels of the 
century, as was the development of Laura 
Bridgman under the benign teaching of 
the late Dr. Howe. 

While giving this address a few of Miss 
Keller’s words were indistinct, but the 
majority were clearly heard. She spoke 
as follows: 


If you knew all the joy | feel in being 
able to speak to you to-day, I think you 
would have some idea of the value of 
speech to the deaf, and you would under- 
stand why I want every little deaf child 
in all this great world to have an oppor- 
tunity to learn to speak. I know that 
much has been said and written on this 
subject, and that there is a wide difference 
of opinion among teachers of the deaf in 
regard to oral instruction. It seems very 
strange to me that there should be this 
difference of opinion. I cannot under- 
stand how any one interested in our 
education can fail to appreciate the satis- 
faction we feel in being able to express 
our thoughts in living words. Why, I 
use speech constantly, and I cannot begin 
to tell you how much pleasure it gives me 
to do so. 

Of course I know that it is not always 
easy for strangers to understand me, but 
it will be by and by, and in the meantime 
I have the unspeakable happiness of know- 
ing that my family and friends rejoice in 
my ability to speak. My little sister and 
baby brother love to have me tell them 
stories in the long summer evenings when 
lam at home; and my mother and teacher 
ofteu ask me to read to them from my 
favorite books, Lalso discuss the political 
situation with my dear father, and we 
decide the most perplexing questions 
quite as satisfactorily to ourselves as if | 
could see and hear. So you see what a 
blessing speech is to me, It brings me 
into a closer and tenderer relationship 
with those I love, and makes it possible 
for me to enjoy the sweet companionship 
of a great many persons from whom I 
should be entirely cut off if I could not 
talk. 

I can remember the time before I 
learned to speak, and how IL used to strug- 
gle to express my thoughts by means of 
the manual alphabet: how my thoughts 
used to beat against my finger-tips, like 
little birds striving to gain their freedom, 
until one day Miss Fuller opened wide the 
prison door and let them escape. I won- 
der if she remembers how eagerly and 
gladly they spread their wings and flew 
away. Of course it was not easy at first 
to tly. The speech-wings were weak and 
broken, and had lost all the grace and 
beauty that had once been theirs; indeed 
nothing was left save the impulse to fly, 
but that was something. One can never 
consent to creep when one feels an im- 
pulse to soar. But, nevertheless, it seemed 
to me sometimes that 1 could never use 
my speech-wings as God intended I should 
use them; there were so many difficulties 
in the way, so many discouragements; 
but | kept on trying, knowing that pa- 
tience and perseverance would win in the 
end. And while I worked I built the 
most beautiful air-castles, and dreamed 
dreams, the pleasantest of which was of 
the time when I should talk like other 
people, and the thought of the pleasure 
it would give my mother to hear my voice 
once more sweetened every effort and 
made every failure an incentive to try 
harder next time. 

So I want to say to those who are try- 
ing to learn to speak, and those who are 
teaching them, Be of good cheer. Do not 
think of to-day’s failures but of the suc- 
cess that may come to-morrow. You have 
set yourselves a difficult task, but you 
will sueceed if you persevere; and you will 
find a joy in overcoming obstacles—a de- 
light in climbing rugged paths, which you 
would perhaps never know if you did not 
sometimes slip backwards, if the road 
was always smooth and pleasant. Re- 
member, no effort that we make to attain 
something beautiful is ever lost. Some- 
time, somewhere, somehow we shall find 
that which we seek. We shall speak, yes, 
and sing too, as God intended we should 
speak and sing. 

Perhaps no words were ever delivered in 
more favorable surroundings: for leading 
educators of the deaf and blind were as- 
sembled in the inspiring atmosphere of the 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf at 
Mt. Airy, famous for its experiments in 
oral methods, to welcome everything that 
tended to place the deaf on a par with hear- 
ing and speaking people. Dr. Bell's re- 
marks were most encouraging. He dwelt 
upon the possibility of cultivating in the 
child a quality of voice pleasant to the 


| Helen of 





Mann School, when, on the eighth days’ 


session, at the close of her address, she | 


saw Helen Keller led to the platform to 
make a speech, Six years before, when 
her own accord had said she 
must speak, and Miss Fuller must teach 
her, she had given her the first lessons. 
Those of us who have heard Miss Fuller 
tell of her success with her pupil know 
one of the most thrilling chapters in the 
education human beings. But here 
was the fruit—a girl of sixteen, blind, 
deaf and dumb at the age of nineteen 
months, denied any kind of instruction 
until Miss Sullivan went to her when she 
was seven years of age, now addressing 
an audience in sounds which she had 
never heard. She had written out her 
speech on a typewriter, herself, and had 
committed it to memory. 

It was universally conceded at the close 
of the convention that she was one of the 
most remarkable phenomena of the nine- 
teenth century. It will be a great loss to 
Helen Keller as well as to the cause of 
human development, if plans now made 
for the college education of this remark- 
able girl are frustrated in any way.— 
Transcript. 


of 
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WOMEN DOCTORS IN AUSTRALIA. 


Woman has bounded to the front in 
Victoria. Miss Robina Barton all but 
succeeded in her application to the Marine 
Board for a second mate’s certificate on 
board foreigu-going vessels: and now 
Miss Alfrida Hilda Gamble and Miss 
Janet Lindsay Greig have been duly ap- 
pointed and have commenced their duties 
as resident medical officers of the Mel- 
bourne Hospital—a large institution in 
the heart of the city accommodating some 
hundreds of patients’ suffering from all 
sorts of miscellaneous complaints. It has 
been the custom of the hospital authori- 
ties to take the first six graduates in the 
final honor list of the Melbourne University 
Medical School every year and appoint 
them resident n-edical officers at the in- 
stitution; but this year they were con- 
fronted with an unexpected difficulty, for 
the names of two ladies appeared on the 
list. Among the profession and in the 
press the battle raged hotly as to the 
claims of the ladies: but, as the hospital 
committee includes politicians who fore- 
see the approach of the franchise for 
women, the lady candidates simply 
“walked in,’ as the sporting writers put 
it, when the question came to a division, 
and they commenced work along with the 
four new male residents who are their 
colleagues, 

Sia ——— 
A FLOATING KINDERGARTEN. 

The Kindergarten is the latest depart- 
ment added to the Boston Floating Hospi- 
tal. Mrs. Parker Field, wife of the super- 
intendent, has thoroughly provided for 
the entertainment of the well children 
who cannot be left at home, but must of 
necessity accompany the mother whose 
time is fully occupied in caring for the 
sick baby. 

A section of the cabin has been fitted 
up, and here the little ones gathered 
around Mrs. Field have the nicest time 
imaginable as they play games and sing 
songs. Very many of the children are 
familiar with Kindergarten methods and 
they take delight in imparting all their 
knowledge to the others. The great num- 
ber, however, know nothing of the method 
and the hours devoted to the work are 
most delightful ones to them. The sea, 
the sky, the waves, the jelly-fish floating 
by, the view of the city, the glitter of the 
dome on the State House are all points 
whereon hang a hundred questions sug- 
gested by the lively imaginations of the 
children who have spent the greater part 
of their lives within four gloomy walls. 

This Kindergarten is also a great bless- 
ing to the mothers who usually have 
quite all they can attend to in looking out 
for the sickly one. If, after the anchor 
has been cast and baby has gone to sleep, 
there is a vacant cot to be had on deck, 
and there usually is, the tired mother 
lies down for a half-hour or so and gets a 
good rest while baby is asleep in the ham- 
mock. If there were no Kindergarten 
she would not have closed her eyes a 
moment, for Nora or Billy would have 
hung upon her skirts and tugged at her 
apron strings until sleep was no more. A 
little instruction down by the open sea 


in time: for the whole work | 





—————— 
where the air is pure, the stomach filled 
and brain rested will doubtless be remem. 
bered longer than lessons conned jp city 
rooms.—A dvertiser. _ 


-_—— 


MRS. STOWE IN ROME 





Mrs. Jas. ‘IT’. Fields in the August Atlan. 
tic, says: 

“It was my good fortune to be once 
in Rome with Mrs, Stowe, when she came 
unexpectedly face to face with an exhj. 
bition of the general feeling of reverence 
and gratitude towards herself. We had 
gone to the room of the Brothers Caste}. 
lani, the workers in gold. Mrs. Stowe 
was full of enthusiasm, and we lingered 
long over. the things which the brothers 
brought forward to show. Among them 
was the head of an Egyptian slave carved 
in black onyx. While we were enjoying 
it, one of the brothers said to Mrs. Stowe. 
‘Madam, we know what you have been to 
the poor slave. We are ourselves but 
poor slaves still in Italy—you feel for us— 
will you keep this gem as a slight recog. 
nition of what you have done?’ She 
took the jewel in silence, but her eyes 
were filled with tears, and it was impos. 
sble for her to speak.”’ 


-_-—- 


NEW YORK REPUBLICAN WOMEN. 





Many of the women’s clubs take a vaca- 
tion during the summer, but the Business 
Women’s Republican Club of New York 
keeps steadily at work. They are now 
studying politics, and the currency ques- 
tion is uppermost. 

Miss Helen Boswell is maturing a plan 
by which one class of wage-earning wom- 
en who have been organized may also 
become enlightened on the important 
money question, and that is the class of 
domestic servants. 

“Now,” said Miss Boswell, ‘‘a majority 
of domestics send home money to their 
relatives in the old country. They go to 
the post-oftice, buy a draft for one or two 
pounds, knowing that the same amount 
will be paid over to the recipients on the 
other side: but if you show these girls 
that if free silver becomes the law they 
will have to pay nearly twice as much for 
the same draft that gives the desired 
amount on the other side, as they do now, 
that will be a practical lesson they can all 
understand, and will make their brothers 
and sweethearts understand it, too.” The 
Woman’s Republican Club is formulating 
plans for active campaign work among 
the Germans and Italians on the east side. 

oo 


A SMALL PEERESS. 


There is in England a small peeress, for 
whom the (ueen has done a remarkable 
thing in order that this little girl may 
enjoy her full rights when she gets bigger. 
She is Mona Josephine Tempest Staple- 
ton, elder daughter of the late Baron 
Beaumont, who was accidentally killed in 
the hunting-field about a year ago, The 
peeress is a year and ten months old, and 
after the death of her father the barony 
fell into abeyance. The Queen, however, 
has very graciously revived it. 

This is not the first time the Beaumont 
barony has been in abeyance. Once be- 
fore, in the reign of Henry VIL, it fell 
into abeyance, and so remained for 55 
years, and was then revived, so that this 
is the second time the Queen of England 
has taken the same action for the same 
family. 

The diminutive peeress comes from one 
of the oldest families in England. It 
started with Henry de Beaumont, who is 
supposed to be a grandson of John de 
Brienne, the last King of Jerusalem. 
Henry de Beaumont went to England and 
became a favorite with Edward I. The 
Crown made him King of the Isle of Man 
for life, and March 4, 1300, he was sum- 
moned to Parliament as a baron of Eng- 
land, 





=_-—- 


WOMEN OF SOCIETIES. 


Says the Philadelphia Telegraph: 10 
these days of women’s clubs and societies 
it is well to remember the great truth that 
whatever is worth doing is worth doing 


well. When a weman is a member 0 
six charitable societies she is apt % 
be the kind of member that always 


excuses herself from any hard work upo? 


the commitiees, etc., by saying, ‘‘I belong 
to so many societies, you see, that I really 
can’t undertake extra work.” She }s 
quite right in one way: for to keep UP 
with the meetings of six societies is % 
much as the ordinary woman, who has 
her ordinary duties besides, can possibly 
accomplish. But she is entirely W708: 
on the other hand, in belonging to °° 
many when she is useful in none. “The 
man of one book” has always been recos 
nized as a formidable power; “the wo™ 
an of one society’ is equally needed. 
“This one thing I do,’’ is the motto 0 
those who lay foundations and build 
towers that endure, ‘I had rather have 
Mrs. L—— on my committee than any 
other woman in the club,” said one ¥* 
organizer. “She is not so clever oF * 
widely known as some other members: 
perhaps, but she has good, clear ju 
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—— 
ment, and her time and interest are not 
scattered among forty other things, as 
theirs are. She will come to every com- 
mittee meeting, in the first place, and not 
nave half a dozen conflicting engage- 
ments; and when she goes home, she will 
think about it all, without being preoccu- 
pied by the business matters of any other 
organization, which is an advantage that 
cannot be overestimated.”’ Another 
equally wise worker, when elected to the 
presidency of an important society, imme- 
diately resigned from two other organiza- 
tions in which she had been a member, so 
as to give her whole mind to the larger 
work, and the result fully justified her 
decision. It is less necessary, in fact, in 
these crowded times to widen usefulness 
than to deepen it; and, truly, unless we 
are remarkably endowed with energy and 
power, most of us soon spread our useful- 
ness out so thin that its very existence is 
problematical. 
-_-- — 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


A young Indian girl of the Chippewa 
tribe was adopted when three years of 
age by a Michigan farmer, for the sole 
purpose, it is said, of satisfying his hobby 
that women, if properly trained, can run 
faster than men. She is now 1! years of 
age, Weighs 117 pounds, and, it is claimed, 
can outrun any man with whom she has 
ever raced, 


The Boston University and the North- 
western University at Evanston, IIL, 
have both taken action to discountenance 
the use of tobacco by their respective stu- 
dents. Observations made by physicians 
on students at Yale and Amherst show 


that the non-users of tobacco surpass the 


users in both physical development and in 
scholarship. 


One of the police commissioners of New 
York says he has received hundreds of 
letters from wives and mothers in the city, 
thanking him for enforcing the law clos- 
ing saloons on Sunday, These women 
receive the wages which before went to 
jhe saloon keeper. The savings - banks 
also show large gains and deposits.— 
Churchand Home. 


Pry open the padlock and steal your 
neighbor's horse, rather than break into 
the sacred coffers wherein he has depos- 
ited his cheerfulness and courage. Steal, 
if you will, the bread from his children’s 
mouths, but do not dim the light that 
shines in their souls by dampening their 
enthusiasm, chilling their confidence and 
blighting their plans.—Ev. 


A class of sixty-four came up for gradu- 
ation in the Department of Medicine at 
the University of Buffalo, N. Y. Three 
of the number were women. One of these, 
Dr. Mary Huntley, led her class, her 
name being first on the honor-roll. Miss 
Huntly is, however, not eligible to a 
hospital appointment on account of her 
sex. Dr. Regina Flood Keys was also on 
the honor-roll, The other woman is a 
young French girl, and received her 
diploma amid salvos of applause from her 
fellow students. 


Some curious slips of speech, according 
to a nonconformist contemporary, were 
made at the annual meeting of the London 
Wesleyan Mission in Exeter Hall. Thus, 
Rev. R. W. Perks, M. P., the chairman, re- 
ferred to the work of the ‘‘female sisters,” 
while Mr. Hughes invited “young men 
and women of all ages’ to attend his 
meetings in St. James's Hall. There is 
on record a memorable exordium of a 
nervous curate: ‘‘Young ladies, or per- 
haps I should say young women, for I 
Wish to embrace you all.” 


“Yesterday we had just the very pleas- 
antest little interview with the Queen that 
ever was,’ wrote Professor Stowe from 
Glasgow, to a friend in America, in the 
August of 1856. ‘‘None of the formal, 
drawing-room breathless receptions, but 
Just an accidental done-on-purpose meet- 
ng ata railway station, while on our way 
‘0 Scotland. The Queen seemed really 
delighted to see my wife and remarkably 
glad to see me for her sake. She pointed 
uS out to Prince Albert, who made two 
Most gracious bows to my wife and two 
to me, while the four royal children stared 
their big blue eyes almost out looking at 


the little authoress of ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,’ ” 


Frances Willard urges women to read 
the hewspapers. Talking on the subject 
lately, she said: ‘Women are a set of pas- 
‘ivities on that subject as a class,” and 
adds: “IT am nevermore annoyed for my 
Sect’ than when the newspaper boy goes 
Yotting through at full speed if he finds 
the car contains chietly women, never 
dreaming that they may want a paper. I 
“lutch his sleeve with a vim and buy one of 
overy variety he has, and ask him what he 
's thinking about to lose patronage in that 
“ay. Gossip is nothing but small news, 
the nickels, pennies and dimes, while the 
Rewspaper deals in dollars and V’s and 

8; 80 it widens the mind more to read 





the newspapers than to gossip about the 
neighbors.” 

The council of the association for the 
education of women in Oxford, on ac- 
count of the revival of the agitation, and 
indecision, in regard to conferring the 
B. A. degree on women, bas decided to 
issue certificates to those of its students 
who have complied with certain condi- 
tions of examination and _ residence. 
They will be of three kinds, but it will 
be essential for all that residence shall 
have been kept in Oxford, and a class ob- 
tained in an Oxford honor examination. 
The first will be given for the strict B. A. 
course with full residence. The second 
will be given for a course approved by the 
council of the association as an alternative 
to the degree course. Three examina- 
tions will be obligatory and twelve terms 
residence, but there will be no limits of 
standing. 
dence will be sufficient, and an intermedi- 
ate examination will not be required. The 
certificates will bear the signatures of the 
president of the association and the prin- 
cipal of the college, hall, or other body to 
which the student belongs, and will be 
issued only to students whose names have 
been on the books of the association dur- 
ing the requisite period of residence. 


-_-- - 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


AN OLD-FASHIONED LESSON. 





BY HENRIETTA R. ELIOT. 





Why do the honey-bees suck from the clover 
Sweets upon sweets through the long 
summer day? 
They work to have honey, a 
over, 
When all the bright summer has vanished 
away. 
Some day, little ones, you’ll be children no 
longer; 
But what you are now will be ever a part 


plenty and 


Of what you shall be—and stronger and 
stronger 
The seed of the future still grows in each 
heart. 


Then fill your young lives full of sunshine 
and beauty ; 
Think purely, speak kindly, act 
each day. 
With glad willing hearts do each little duty, 
That when childhood is gone its sweetness 
may stay. 


nobly, 





-_--— 


CLEM. 


“We have had company at our house,” 
said Ella. ‘A friend of my mother’s and her 
little girl. You cannot think how dread- 
fully she behaved or the mischief she did. 
She broke every toy I had, and she went 
to the pantry and took cake, and she 
caught me by the sleeve and pulled it out, 
and she was always getting into danger. 
She would climb out of the window and 
stand on the window-sill, she would run 
across the road before carriages, and she 
would light matches whenever she saw. 
them anywhere. She _ pulled all the 
flowers just to tear to pieces, not to 
smell or to look at. Of course, being 
company, we could not scold her; and we 
were so glad when she went home. It is 
not polite to be glad when company goes 
home, and we said, ‘Come again;’ but we 
hope it will not be until she has better 
sense and is nicer.”’ : 

“Well, Ella,” said Jerry, the little boy to 
whom she was talking, “I think that girl 
must have been as bad as Clem. Clem 
came to our house one morning early. Ma 
found him in the kitchen, drinking milk 
out of the pitcher. She did not know 
where he lived, and it was very cold, and 
she did not like to turn him out. So she 
thought she would keep him until she 
saw some one looking for him. But no 
one came, and he stayed and stayed. We 
did not know his name, and he could not 
say it; and our servant came from a part 
of England where they call a person who 
is starved ‘clemmed,’ so she called him 
‘Clem,’ because he was always hungry. 
You never could give him enough to eat 
or drink; and, when he had swallowed a 
great plateful, he would cry for more. 
You talk about that little girl stealing 
cake and preserves out of the pantry. 
Clem would take it off the table; and, 
when Jane made a fuss about it, he spit 
at her and bit her.”’ 

“Spit! What a dreadful thing! 
der you kept him,”’ said Ella. 

“Well, we could not turn him out to 
freeze,’ said Jerry; ‘‘and my mother said 
he belonged to a nice family, he had such 
a beautiful collar on.” 

“T know,” said Ella. 
real lace ones, I suppose. 
clothes made of?” 

‘‘He had a gray fur coat,”’ said Jerry. 
‘‘Ma looked in the paper to see if he was 
advertised for, but he was not; and she 
told the policeman to tell any one who 
was looking for him to come to our house. 
He was so funny that I liked him at first: 
but, when I tried to play with him, he 
scratched me.”’ 

“Scratched you!” cried Ela. 
that is worse than our visitor.” 

“Oh, no little girl was ever so bad as 


I won- 


“One of those 
What were his 


“Why, 





For the third, eight terms resi- | 





Clem,” said Jerry. “He would take food 
out of your plate, if he took a fancy to it; 
and once or twice, when we came to 
breakfast, we found 
empty. Nobody could have drunk the 
milk but Clem. And fish—Clem was very 
fond of fish. Once he cleared the dish of 
fried trout, when we were a little late in 
coming down.”’ 

“He could not have had his senses. He 
must have been a silly boy,”’ said Ella. 

Jerry laughed. 

‘He broke a great deal of china,” he 
wenton. “You see he used to climb on 
the closet shelves and on the mantel- 
pieces. Jane used to whip him, but he 
tried to fly at her. One day he plagued | 
her so that she took the wash-stick to 
drive him into the garden; but, instead of 
running out of the door, be ran up-stairs 
into the garret. There was a fireplace 
there with a wide chimney; and talk 
about your little girl climbing! Clem 
climbed right up the chimney.” 

“Like a sweep!” said Ella. 
‘*Exactly,”’ said Jerry, ‘‘only as fast as 


| 


the man in the cireus that went up to the , ° 


roof. I suppose Clem was really afraid of 
Jane, for he did not come down again. 
Now our roof was not flat, it sloped, and 
had sharp little points over the garret 
windows. No one could go out there to 
get Clem; and, when we went to the end 
of the garden and looked up, there he was, 
sitting on the chimney. We called, but | 
he only cried. We showed him nice things 
to eat, but he would not come down to 
eat them. He stayed up all day, and there 
was no ladder long enough to reach the 
roof. Mother called, ‘Come down, Clem’; 
but he would not. He stayed up there 
all night.” 

“Oh! oh! oh! Poor little silly creature!” 
said Ella, ‘‘And what happened?” 

‘*He cried and screamed all night, and 
the neighbors came and stood looking up 
at the chimney to give advice. Some said 
he'd starve to death there, others that | 
he'd fall off and be crushed to pieces. At 
last, Mr. Beale, who is a house-painter, 
sent his men with their long ladders to go 
up and get him down. A man held the | 
ladder, and a boy went up. He wasn’t 
afraid of the slanting roof—he was used 
to it. So, when he got to it, he climbed 
up, and reached out his hand. But poor 
Clem thought he wanted to hurt him, and | 
gave a shriek and jumped—”’ 

“Oh! oh! oh! Poor little boy!*’ cried 
Ella, ‘‘Certainly he was dashed to pieces.” 

‘‘Not a bit of it,’ said Jerry. ‘He fell 
into a pear-tree and caught by a branch; 
and, before the painter’s boy came down 
the ladder, he jumped the garden fence 
and rushed down the road to the river. I 
and some of the boys followed him. 
There was a boat there with a lady in it. 
She had come from a yacht lying out on | 
the water, and as soon as she saw him 
flying along she gave a scream. ‘Wee 
Willie Winkie, come to your muzzer!’ she 
said, and he went to her like a lamb, and 
she took him in her arms.” 

“Then he was her little boy? And he 
had found his mother again? ’”’ said Ella, 
beginning to sob. ‘‘No doubt she loved 


him, even if he was naughty. Mothers 
always do.”’ 
“Her little boy!” cried Jerry. ‘*He was 


her little cat, and the worst one I ever 
saw.” 

“O Jerry Johnson!” said Ella. “You 
know you tried to make me think he was 
a little boy.”’—New York Ledger. 


-_<-—-_ 


HUMOROUS. 


Boston Woman—Oh, I do so love the 
fields on our New England farms! New 
York Girl—Why? Boston Woman—Be- 
cause they are so cultivated. 


‘“Mary, did any one call while I was 
out?’? “Yes, Mr. Snooks.”’ ‘“Snooks— 
Snooks? I don’t know anybody of that 
name.”’ “Probably not, mum: he called to 
see me.”’ 


Hostess—Oh, I think some peopie are so 
disagreeable! Don’t you hate people who 
can sing and won't! Old Grouchy—No, 
not so much as I do those who can’t sing 
and will! 





Little Boy—I guess everybody thought 
I was always going to stay a baby. Little 
Girl—Why? Little Boy—’Cause every 
time any visitors come, they always hold | 
up their hands and say, ‘‘Why, how he’s | 
grown!”’ 

““Yez may say wot yez plaze, gintleman; 
it’s not onywhere ye'll be foinding braver 
men nor th’ Irish.” Banter—Come off, 
Pat; it was only the other night I made 
five of themrun. Pat—Was it long catch- 
in’ ye, they were?—Life. 





Gentleman (to beggar whom he has | 
lately treated to a good suit of clothes)— | 
Why, man, you are all in rags again! | 
What have you done with that outfit I | 
gave you? Begyar—Why, good sir, I | 
couldn’t possibly go a-begging in that 
splendid suit. 

Mistress (midnight).—I don’t intend to 
come down-stairs to let you in this time | 
of night again. 

New Girl (reassuringly).—You won't 
have to, mum. One of me friends took an 
impression of your lock, and he’s makin’ 
a nice key for me. 








| ton Datly Advertiser. 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


the milk-pitcher | Rendered into English Verse 


— 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 


This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 


The work is admirably done.—Boston Post. 
A valuable addition to our poet lore.—P/iladel- 





| phia Press. 


The poems are of the greatest interest.—Lady 
Henry Somerset. 

I think your translation of the poems admirable.— 

rv. Cyrus Hamlin. 

You have done a piece of good literary work.— 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

Miss Blackwell seems to have brought to her work 
rare intelligence and excellent taste.—Boston Daily 
Journal. 

Ihave read with much pleasure your translations 
of the Armenian poems, especially my brother’s— 
Prince Guy de Lusignan. 

I have read some of the poems carefully, compar- 
ing them with the Armenian originals ‘he trans- 
lation is very faithful.—Dr. A/. S. Gabriel, editor of 

Haik.”’ 


We feel that much of the original spirit is left, and 
we are grateful for this introduction to authors, some 
of who.n have evidently high poetic powers.—San 
Francisco Chronicle. 

Contains many choice bits of verse, and is ample 
evidence that the spirit of poetry is the same the 
world over, whether in sunny Italy, pastoral England 
or persecuted Armenia.—New York Journal 

Miss Blackwell has succeeded in catrying over 
much of the native fire into her translations. . . . 
These verses give us a very high opinion of the liter- 
ary capac ty ot the race which produced them.—Con- 
gregationalist. 

Miss Blackwell has caught, we beheve, the Armen- 
ian literary spirit. Whatever these poems may have 
been in the original, they are certainly gems in the 
English dress in which she has clothed them. 


That a second edition of the Armenian Poems is 
already in press, although the first has not yet been 
out a fortnight, shows how strong is the interest in 
this graceful and forceful interpretation of the life of 
an oppressed people.—Boston Transcript. 

The translator, paproducing the poetic thought and 
spirit of the originals, has been remarkably success- 
ful in giving in English forms an extremely interest- 
ing series of noteworthy poems from the literary 
stores of a long-suffering people —Aufialo Commer- 
ctal, 

A most interesting product of Armenian poetical 
genius... Itis areal service to kt Americans and 
Englishmen realize that the nation for whom we 
plead is a cultivated one, with not onlv a history, but 
a still living and productive literary power.—A’%Z, 


| Hon. James Bryce. 


The poems cover a wide range of subjects and ex- 
tend through all the passfons that go to make up 
man’s life—love, hate, liberty, religion, home, etc. 

iss Blackwell's work has been well done, and she 
has brought to it rare intelligence, taste and poetic 
ability.—Boston Times. 

A collection of poems revealing unexpected beau- 
ties.... It is apparent that the tranaiator has not 
sacrificed the spirit. ‘The lines are tull of rich similes, 
and are pleasantly melodious, and altogether the 
translator's venture into an almost unknown litera- 


| ture has been a most successful one.—Chicago Post. 


The great sympathy everywhere aroused for the 
Armenians will heighten the interest in their poetic 
literature, and their poetry is, of itself, worth atten- 
tion. Almost every note is touched ; of patriotism 
love, religion. The volume offers a poetic study of 
very curious interest.—Li/ian Whiting, in Chicago 
/nter-Ocean. 

These poems reveal as bya search-light the deepest 
qualities of the Armenian character. ‘1hey = 
forth an ingrained heroism and an ardent aspiration 
worthy of the martyr people of this so-called Chris- 
tian century. No generous man or woman can read 
them without instinctively desiring to send help toa 
people capable of thoughts so lofty and sentiment so 
tender.— Frances E. Willard. 

A volume of Armenian poems is now issued, and 
it gives a new idea of the romantic nature of the 
Christian victims of Turkish rapacity and bigotry. 
‘The poems show an unusual love of nature, and are 
full of tender and delicate sentiments. ‘These people 
are not, <s increasing evidence shows, a half savage, 
ignorant, immoral race, but a fine-tempered and in- 


| telligent body of men and women.—W. Y. Commer- 


cial Advertiser. 

‘Beautiful!’ is the exclamation of a pleased read- 
er, laying aside this collection of poems. They 
breathe a gentle fragrance. The soul is broader be- 
cause of their perusal. They speak with a strange 
fascination. New inspiration is gathered from these 
simple yet wondertully profound gems of poetic liter- 
ature.... Ihe work hes been well done, and we are 
delighted to place this treasure in our library.—Ba/¢i- 
more Methodist. 

There are sixty poems in the volume, by some six- 
teen different authors, but they all breathe acommon 
spirit of devotion to their native land, an earnest 
Christian faith, and intense pride in their ancient race. 
Miss Blackwell seems to have admirably preserved 
the spirit of the original in her translation, and she 
has produced atimely and most interesting collection 
of poems, which are evidently of very considerable 
merit in their original form.—Camébridge Tribune. 

These poems are truly Oriental in the fire of their 
passion and the splendor of their imagery. . . We 
can better understand the Song of Solomon after 
reading such verses as these. A tinge of sadness 
colors many of these exquisite poems, for they have 
been written in a land desolated by fire and sword. 
But, beyond all else, they breathe a spirit of the 
purest and most exalted patriotism, and are all aglow 
with love of truth and liberty.—Christian Work. 

General A. W. Greely writes from Washington, 
D. C.: “I spoke on this subject (the Armenian 
question) before the Parish Union of All Souls’ 
Church last Wednesday. ‘The literary part of the 
address consisted in reading your admirable transla- 
tions of the beautiful songs, ‘Nightingale,’ ‘Cradle 
Song,’ ‘Mother Araxes,’ etc., which were very much 
praised. An Armenian was most persistent in seek- 
ing for copies of these songs, which brought his 
country back vividly to his mind and heart.” 

The poems gupeepetn the hopes, fears, sorrows, 
aspirations and ideals of this people have a double 
interest ; that of literature and that of life... . The 
melancholy earnestness and true poetic feeling found 
in such verse will commend it to a wide and sympa- 
thetic circle of readers, who my learn from this lite- 
rary source, as from nowhere else, something of the 
deeper-lying traits and tendencies of the Armenian 
folk. And the qualities that come out in the poems 
are such as to quicken one’s admiration and increase 
one’s sympathy.—AHartford Courant. 

The poems are interesting as revealing, to a hither- 
to unequalled extent, the poetic genius and character 
of this betrayed and suffering people. It will doubt- 
less surprise many to find that Armenia has both a 
classic literature and a rich fund of nineteenth-cen- 
tury poetry; that her poets have written with a vigor 
of thought, a delicacy of imagination, and a direct 
simplicity of expression, such as characterizes the 
best poetry of any country; that the verses are inter- 
esting in themselves, for the same reasons that the 
Bosnian and Servian poetry is interesting.—Chris- 


| tian Register. 


Miss Alice Fletcher writes concerning the meeting 
of a literary society in W puangnen, D.C.: “I rea 
on that occasion several of your beautiful translations 


| of Armenian poems, and was delighted with the in- 
| terest and enthusiasm they evoked. The meeting 


that evening was at the residence of Dr. William T. 
Harris, Commissioner of Education. There were 
many learned and famous folk there, as the Literary 
Society has in its membership some of our brightest 
men and women. Armenian poetry was a new 
realm to almost all, and stirred an interest in the 
(Armenian) people in a new manner, along new 
lines.” 
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LEE AND SHEPARD’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


BLIND LEADERS 


BLIND 


The Romance of a Blind Lawyer 


By James R. Cocke, M.D., author of 
“Hypnotism,” ete. 


This is an unusual book and deals with unusual 
subjects which are not treated in the conventional 
manner, but in a style worthy of its talented author, 
rhe work is full of brilliant action and passages, 
many of the incidents being taken undoubtedly from 
the romantic life of the author. Many of the scenes 
are laid in this vicinity, and some of the characters 
may be recognized—above all, it is a romance of 


| great interest. Cloth $1.50. 


The [ystery of Handwriting 


A HANDBOOK OF GRAPHOLOGY, being a plain and 
Practical Guide to the Art of interpreting Charac- 
ter from Handwriting By J. HARINGTON KEENE 
(“Grapho"’) Illustrated with autograph writing 
of famous persons Oblong Quarto Cloth At- 
tractive Cover Design by Gunn Price $2.00 

Patmos or the Unveiling 


By Rey. CHARLES Beecuer Author of “Spiritual 
Manifestations’ ** Redeemer and Redeemed” 
“Eden Tableau” etc. Cloth $1.50 

What they Say in New England 
A Book of Signs, Sayings and Superstitions 

Collected by CLIFTON JOHNSON Author of “The 
New England Country” etc. Illustrated $1.25 
Mr. Johnson has here gathered and given us in 

the language in which he received them the odd say- 
ings, rhymes, and superstitions which are or have 
been current in New England. For convenience the 
matter is classified under numerous headings, such 
as money, luck, warts, tea grounds, snakes, love and 
sentiment, weather, etc., each of which is introduced 
by an appropriate design. 


THE FOOTPRINTS OF THE PATRIOTS 
Beneath Old Rooftrees 


By ABRAM ENGLIsH Brown Author of ‘History 
of Bedford” etc. Cloth 68 Illustrations $1.50 
“Beneath Old Rooftrees” 1s a most delightful view 

of the opening of the Revolution. While delineating 

in a characteristic manner the story of Lexington 
and Concord, the author has most happily shown the 
part taken by other towns in that memorable day’s 
experience. The book is fully illustrated, notable 
among them being the “Burial of the British dead at 

Lincoln ;” “Capture of the Convoy by the Exempts 

at Menotomy:” and “The site a the house where 

John Hancock and Samuel Adams 

coarse fare on Ages 19, 1775.” 

_ The whole makes not only a charming story, but 

is a faithful delineation of that chapter of history of 

which every true American is justly proud. 


Maria [litchell 
Life and Correspondence 
By her sister, PHEBE M. KENDALL. With Portraits 

Sloth $2.00 
_ Asan astrenomer she took a foremost rank, mak- 
ing many valuable discoveries, and receiving the gold 
medal from the King of Denmark for the discovery 
of the comet of 1848. 

As the only woman ever admitted as a member of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, and 
the only one ever admitted into the papa! observa- 
tory at Rome, she occupies a unique position, and 
her reminiscences, as told in her letters, of the fore- 
most scientific and literary people of Europe and 
America, with all whom she came in contact, are ex- 
tremely interesting. 

Studies in the Thought World or 
Practical Mind Art 

By Henry Woop Author of “Ideal Suggestion’, 

“God's Image in Man” “Edward Burton” “The 

Political Economy of Natural Law etc. Cloth 


$1.25 


lunched on 


Any of the above sent, prepaid, on receipt of price 
Our Illustrated Catalogue sent free 
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Jessie Fremont Grant, 
SOPRANO VOCALIST 


~—AND— 

TEACHER OF SINGING, 
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Excellent References ..... 
Address 


GREENWOOD, [IASS. 
FITCHBURG RAILROAD TuNnat 


TUNNEL 
ROUTE. 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 A. m. Accommodation 
for Troy and ye 3.00 P.M. Express; sleeping 
cars for Chicago an St: Louis. 


For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 


For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 10.00 A. M.: 12.45, 
1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7.10, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. 


For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.} 12.45 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4-00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30 
9-45, 10.35 P.M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 


For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; "1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

_ Local time tables can be obtained at passenger sta 
tion ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 

J. KR. WATSON, Gen’! Pas. Agt. 
Dec. 16, 1895. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 
On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Published by 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 
15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 











Price, 50 cents. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued, 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 
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was besieged on all sides of the platform 


with congratulations. 
Governor Kolb, of Alabama, stepped 
gallantly forward as she came down the 


steps, and, with the deferential chivalry of 


the South, escorted her to her seat in the 
Colorado delegation, where she was again 
besieged by delegates who offered their 


| congratulations. 


2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 


the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not 
is responsible for the payment. 








WOMAN'S SHARE IN THE POPULIST CON- | 


VENTION. 


Mrs. Clara B. Colby, editor of the Wo- 
mans Tribune and president of the 
Nebraska Woman Suffrage 
sent a memorial to the National Populist 


Association, 


Convention at St. Louis, urging the adop- 
tion of a woman suffrage plank. In sup- 
port of this request she wrote in part: 

The Knights of Labor, the Farmers’ 
Alliance, and other organizations of the 
people are nationally committed to woman 
suffrage. That the petitions of over a 
million voters were obtained a few years 
ago asking for the passage of this amend- 
ment; and that in view of the rapid 
growth of sentiment, since that time, the 
Populist Party may well dare to take up 
the issue. 

That it should now be the endeavor of 
the Populist Party in endorsing the 
national ticket of the Democratic Party to 
still preserve its own identity and inflex- 
ible adherence to the progressive princi- 
ples on which it was organized, and in no 
way can it so completely differentiate 
itself, in the minds of the people, from the 
Democratic Party as by endorsing woman 
suffrage. Give the women of this country 
this point to rally around, that while 
advocating financial measures which they 
believe to be in the interest of the people, 
they may not be compelled to seem to be 
furthering the interests of a party which 
has never nationally given any encourage- 
ment to their demand for enfranchise- 
Wi 2 6+ 

To meet and master the great indus- 
trial problems that are pressing on the 
nation, the Populist Party needs the re- 
serve moral force that inheres in woman’s 
ballot. With this enlisted under its 
standard it may fearlessly await the com- 
ing revolutions and coalitions between 
new political forces and ideas. 

We are not advised concerning the re- 
ception of this memorial or in regard to 
other etforts, if any, made in behalf of a 
suffrage plank before committee on plat- 
form. As reported and adopted the 
platform contains no reference to woman 
suffrage. 

Women, however, were strongly in evi- 
dence as delegates and participants in 
the convention. Among the speakers 
were Mrs. Mary E. Lease, of Kansas, 
and Mrs. Marion Todd, of Michigan, 
who has been conspicuous as a Popu- 
list speaker for several years. She an- 
nounced the death of Mrs. E. M. Emory 
of Michigan, who was a worker in the re- 
form cause, and paid a glowing tribute to 
her memory. Mrs. Ellen Johnson, of Penn- 
sylvania, spoke brietly for her delegation. 

The most notable event of the conven- 
tion from a woman suffrage standpoint 
was during the exciting period of second- 
ing the nomination of Mr. Bryan as candi- 
date for president. A Southern State, 
Louisiana, yielded to Colorado, and the 
suffrage State sent to the platform as her 
champion one of her four women dele- 
gates, Mrs. Minerva Roberts. 

Her first sentence, delivered in a clear. 
musical and sympathetic voice, aroused 
the audience to cheers. Her brief speech 
was one of the most eloquent delivered 
in the convention. Mrs. Roberts spoke as 
follows: 

Hailing from « State lying beneath the 
shadow of the Rocky Mountains, where 
men have had the courage and the chivalry 
to grant women the rights they demand 
for themselves (applause), I have been ac- 
corded thé distinguished honor by the 
Southern State of Louisiana to take their 
time. Gentlemen, I thank you in the 
name of the women of the United States, 
(Applause.) 

For the first time in the history of a 
political convention, a woman has had 
the opportunity of raising her voice to 
second the nomination of a man who 
stands for the people who made America 
what she is to-day, where the parasites 
of oppression shall not live. Oh, I thank 
you! By our city tlows the Platte River, 
from where the boy orator of Nebraska 
hails, and we of Colorado second his nom- 
ination. | know that the gentlemen whom 
you represent will make a gallant fight 
and will do what they can to obtain the 
victory. On the one side is arrayed McKin- 
ley and on the other side Bryan. There 
is no middle of the road. (Tremendous 
cheers.) 

Our factories are idle, our lands are un- 
worked and our people in poverty, and 
you can do nothing at this convention but 
accept this ticket in the interest of the 
people of this great nation, in the interest 
of the wives and mothers and children that 
must preserve America as an independ- 
ent nation. I will take no more of your 
time. You have already a surfeit of ora- 
tory; too much of it indeed. So I will 
simply add that I have the extreme honor 
of seconding the nomination of William 
Jennings Bryan, of Nebraska. (Tremend- 
ous cheers.) 


When Mrs. Roberts finished, the conven- 
tion again arose and cheered, and she 


Mrs. Roberts is somewhat in error in 
regard to precedence as the first woman 
to second a presidential nomination in a 
national political convention. It was over 
ten years ago that Miss Willard made an 
eloquent speech in a national Prohibition 
convention to second the nomination of a 
presidential candidate. But to Mrs. Rob- 
erts belongs the great distinction of being 
the first woman voter accorded that honor. 

Fe Me Ms 
-_-——- — 
MRS. HOWE TO TOWN AND COUNTRY CLUB. 

The following is the opening address of 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe before the Town 
and Country Club of Newport, R. L, on 
July 10th, at the residence of alady whose 
husband was one of the founders of the 
elub: 

Dear Friends of the Town and Country 
Club: | met you, aftera long interval, with 
joyful recognition, So many things pass 
and change in the course of our three or 
four score years of life on earth, that it is 
a comfort and pleasure to rely upon some 
things that do not change, and among 


| these I am glad to class the mutual loyalty 


and friendship of our Association. In- 
deed, in this greatly altered Newport of 
vurs, we may congratulate ourselves upon 
having maintained the character and de- 
sign with which we started, the deter- 
mination that our meetings should bring 
with them no unnecessary display, and 
always instruction in matters worthy to 
occupy the attention, not of grooms and 
athletes, but of educated, reasoning and 
reasonable beings. 

To the worthiness of our first inception, 
with which is indissolubly connected the 
history of this most hospitable mansion, 
its former lamented head, and its present 
gracious mistress —to this, I say, we 
have now added the merit of years. We 
have become a time-honored institution. 
A quarter of a century is somewhat ex- 
ceeded by the length of our record. If 
the Ancient and Honorable Artillery of 
Massachusetts can deserve the distin- 
guished reception in England of which 
we read, we, too, might come in for his- 
toric honors. Better than these, the 
princes of Science recognize us, and 
Truth, the star-crowned queen, numbers 
us among her ardent followers, 

Our bright record indeed is here and 


as one and another of our beloved mem- 
bers has answered to the roll-call which is 
responded to but once. 

One of the kindliest of these, one whose 
ready smile has often welcomed our as- 
semblage beneath his roof, has left us so 
lately that I feel constrained to recall him 
to your affectionate remembrance, and to 
do no more. George Washington Wales, 
our true fellow and associate from the 
start, will be seen among us no more, and 
we now possess of him only the memory 
of our excellent friend, and the example 
of a worthy, liberal, and patriotic citizen. 

Dear friends, our summer’s work is 
before us. We must close up our ranks 
and press on. The way of instruction is 
still upen to us, and its prizes invite us to 
new endeavors. That these may in no 
sense tall behind the record of our past 





years, is the wish and hope of your 
hitherto president. 
-_—--_ 
SUMMER VISITORS. 
Now is the time when those happy 


enough to have a summer home of their 
own feel a generous desire to share it. 
When one wakens in the 
bird songs and soft rustle of green leaves, 
or to the rhythmic dash of waves: when 
breakfast seems so delicious eaten 


and fresh raspberries,—and maybe fish 
just caught, the like of which, for delicate 
flavor and substance, the city knoweth 
not; when one drives through lovely lanes 
with odorous tangles of wild grape-vine 
and alder and blackberry on either side, 
the well-bred family horse standing pa- 


the steep brookside for cardinal flowers: 
with all these delights, how instinctive to 
say, ‘“‘Wouldn’t A. and B. enjoy this? 
and surely, we must ask them down !” 
Ask them, by all means, dear house- 
keepers! Give of your blessed privileges 
as widely and well as may be; but don’t 
kill yourselves doing it! Remember that 
a cordial welcome and a serene atmos- 
phere are more acceptable than table del- 
icacies or elaborate entertainments: and 
with unexpected visitors, as one dear 
woman used to advise, ‘‘Always say first 





‘I'm glad to see you,’ and then think what 
| you've got for dinner.” 








It is not merely brilliant and interesting | are not elected ad hoc; (3) because women, 


people who make always the most agree- 
able visitors. Every hostess likes those 
who are ready to be pleased, who subordi- 
nate their own peculiar habits to the 
household customs, and who come down 
in the morning, like Lord Holland, as if 
they ‘‘had just received some signal piece 
of good fortune.” 

And apropos of that, few things are more 
trying to a housekeeper who has taken 
pride in her pretty table and appetizing 
hot breakfast, than to have guests who 
are never ready to eat while things are at 
The coffee cools, the omelet 
soufiée sinks, the baked potatoes 
soggy; and, if the establishment be a 
modest one, the whole machinery may he 
delayed for the lazy visitor. 

But, perhaps, quite as trying is the per- 
son who cannot sleep in the morning, and 


their best. 


grow 


will not let any one else sleep, but prances 
airily down before the rooms are in order 
for the day, entering into lively conversa- 
tion with the hostess, who, anxious to util- 
ize the precious morning minutes to dust 
or arrange flowers, may be going here 
and there to make all fair and orderly, 1 
knew some one who insisted at this time 
on reading aloud bits from the newspaper. 

It is wise to leave some interesting book 
in every guest-chamber to beguile spare 
moments, Who has not at some time felt 
the dreariness of finding no books about 
that one cared to take up? In an ex- 
change, Catherine 13. Selden lays down a 
few rules for the guidance of thoughtless 
guests and distracted hosts. ‘To the visi- 
tor she says: 

Avoid looking as if you expected some 
novel entertainment every moment. — In 
other words, banish from your face the 
“What next?” expression, and go at the 
appointed time, not with an injured and 


aggrieved air, but with the countenance of | 


one who has had good measure at least, 
even if it has not been pressed down or is 
not running over. Absent yourself in your 
own room or out-of-doors part of each 
day. Every man and woman should have 
either some duty or pleasure which makes 
it necessary four their own well-being to 
withdraw themselves, at least for a part 
of each day, from the companionship and 


| the presence of others. ‘They should affect 


| the most gifted of mortals. 


an occupation if they have it not, and 
invent an excuse, if necessary, for leaving 
those about them to seek the refreshment 
of solitude and system work. For a visi- 
tor to be en evidence from nine in the 
morning until eleven at night is too ex- 
hausting tu the mental resources of any but 
It is the dis- 
regard of this which sometimes makes the 
life of the hostess a state of bondage, 
so that missing her natural freedom, her 
hospitable motive is quenched; not from 
any failing on her part, but from the lack 
of consideration on the part of others. 


| Every right-minded woman is prepared to 


there dimmed with sorrowful sentences, | 


give her guests the best that is in her, but 
she should not be expected to be ‘on 


| tap” as it were, all of the time. 


Perhaps a model visitor might be de- 
scribed in words once spoken of a certain 
young society man—graceful, courteous, 


| long since dead—‘*He was never in the 


the way, and never out of the way.” 
c. W, 
-_--_ — 


ENGLISHWOMEN IN POLITICS. 





An English paper gives the following 
description of a council meeting of the 
Women’s Liberal Federation: 

Westbourne Park Chapel presented an 


| ubusual appearance filled with ladies, the 
| 890 delegates sent up by women’s Liberal 


morning to | 


associations all over the country to take 
part in the annual council meeting of the 
federation. The well-known faces of 
Lady Carlisle, the president, and of Mrs. 
Eva McLaren, the treasurer, absent 
through illness, were missed. 

The chair was taken by Lady Trevelyan, 
who said that the Federation had taken 
an active part in the last General Election, 
and it was a striking proof of its vitality 
that in such a year of depression and dis- 
aster sixty-three new associations had 
been formed. 

Mrs, J. Stuart moved 

That this 


council declares its adherence 


| to the principles of Home Rule and the dis- 
| establishment of the Church of England in 


near | 


vine-shaded windows, with country cream | ! 
ine-shaded y : | importance to secure the advancement of 


tiently for one to plunge into some cool, | 
deep wilderness of ferns, or clamber down | 


Wales, and again records its belief that the. 


reform of the House of Lords is of urgent 


Liberal measures. 

Mrs. Idris and Mrs. L. B. Swan 
ported the resolution, which was carried, 
with the word ‘abolition’ substituted for 
the word ‘‘reform,”’ 

The Educational Bill next con- 
sidered. Mrs. Fordham, who moved a 
resolution condemning the Bill, said the 
School Board schools alone were the 
schools of the people, controlled by the 
people, while one of the tirst principles of 


sup- 


was 


| Liberalism was that where public money 


was granted, there must be popular con- 
trol. Mrs. Maitland, M. L. S. B., Mrs. 
Amos, and Mrs. Charles Mallet and others 
took part in the debate, and the following 
resolution was carried: 


to whom the education of the country—es- 
pecially in rural «districts—is largely en- 
trusted, and whose work as members of 
School Boards and as Poor-law guardians 
having control of pauper schools is threat- 
ened, have no recognized status in the Bill, 
seeing that they are not eligible to be elected 
as county councillors; (4) because, if the 
Bill becomes law, the whole tendency will 


| he for the education (religious or secular) to 


| people 





That this council, while approving of the | 


raising of the age of compulsory attendance 
from eleven to twelve, and the enforcement 
of a public audit in denominational schools, 
condemns the Education Bill introduced by 
Sir J. Gorst (1) Because it prevents the 


spread of Board schools, which alone are 
managed by popular control; (2) because it 
! gives educational authority to bodies which 


be controlled by the few and not by the 
themselves; (5) because the 
attempts to give increased rate aid to de- 
nominational schools unaccompanied by 
popular representations in the management 
of such schools; (6) because it repeals the 
Cowper-Temple clause; and (7) because it 
contains no safeguards for the liberties of 
the teachers. 

A resolution asserting that no solution 
of the educational problem would be sat- 
istactory which did not establish a na- 
tional system of education and place an 
unsectarian elementary within 
reach of every child was also carried: and 
resolutions in favor of co-education, the 
appointment of women inspectors, and of 
improvement in the pupil 


school 


position of 
teachers were adopted. 

Mrs. C, Maclaren presided at the after- 
noon session of the conference. 

Mrs. Stewart Brown moved 

That this Council, viewing with appre- 
hension the continual increase of the stand- 
ing armies of Europe, and the consequent 
enormous taxation of each nation, pledges 
itself to unite in any scheme to create, edu- 
vate, and organize public opinion through- 
out Europe in favor of the substitution of 
arbitration for war. 


Miss Gayland seconded, Miss Agnes 
Slack moved and Miss Price Hughes 


seconded a rider in favor of a conference 
of the European Powers being held to 
consider the question of establishing a 
permanent court of international arbitra- 
tion, The rider and the resolution were 
iuopted, 

A resolution in favor of the Bill to 
amend the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
now before the House of Commons, and 
also in support of further legislation on 
the same line, was moved by Mrs. P. 
Bunting, seconded by Mrs. Amos. and 
carried, 

The woman suffrage question was the 
next business. The first resolution in 
favor of the equality of women with men 
in regard to the parliamentary suffrage 
was adopted unanimously, but an amend- 
ment regretting that a principle so essen- 
tially Liberal had not received a larger 
measure of support from professing Lib- 
erals was only carried by a small majority. 
Resolutions in favor of a single register 
for local and parliamentary elections, 
with identical qualifications for men and 
women, and in favor of the removal of the 
disabilities of women in the Local Govern- 
ment Act, were passed. The controversial 
resolution of the day was moved by Mrs. 
W. Grove, of Southport, in the absehce of 
Mrs. Eva McLaren, and seconded by Mrs. 
Brownlow: 

That this councilis of opinion that wom- 
en’s Liberal associations should abstain from 
working for Liberal candidates who would 
vote against Women’s Suffrage in the House 
of Commons, though under no cireum- 
stances should they give their support to 
candidates of the opposite party. 

The feeling of the delegates on the point 
was strong, and Mrs. Grove’s remarks 
were greeted with cheers and counter- 
cheers. She denied that those who op- 
posed the resolution were better Liberals 
than those who supported it. Lady Car- 
lisle had said that she was a Liberal first 
and a suffragist afterwards, but she 
avowed that she was a woman first and a 
politician afterwards. Women were a 
great force in the country, and in this 
way, they could mould Liberalism instead 
of blindly serving it. (Cheers.) Mrs. 
Stewart Brown moved as an amendment: 

That this Council, whilst pledging itself 
to use every legitimate means to secure the 
Parliamentary vote for women, considers it 


unwise to dictate to any association its 
action with regard to its Parliamentary 
candidate. 


Speaking amid interruption, she declared 
that the question was not one of principle 
but of policy. Did they want another 
secession? There were already far too 
many parties and sections of parties. 
She urged them not to destroy the good 
work the Federation was doing for the 
Liberal party. (Cheers.) Finally after 
other speeches, including an earnest 
speech against the resolution by Countess 
Alice Kearney, the amendment was ecar- 
ried by a large majority. Miss Balgarnie 
then moved as a rider that the associa- 
tions would do well, with rare exceptions, 
to abstain from working for Liberal ean- 
didates who would not pledge themselves 
not to vote against a measure for the en- 
franchisement of women. 
what heated discussion, Miss Balgarnie’s 
amendment was lost by a small majority, 
and the council adjourned. 


soe 


A GOOD REASON. 

\ party of women once had the privi- 
lege of inspecting a factory devoted to 
the manufacture of spool thread. Their 
cicerone was the proprietor of the factory, 


one of the largest and most complete in | 


| the world. 


| 
I 


What most impressed the visitors, how- 


After a some: | 


2 
ever, was not the size and evident pros. 
perity of the plant, but the beauty of the 

| Place. Not only was every hygienic and 
| commercial comfort attended to, but, so 
far as possible, every wsthetic considera. 
| tion was observed as well. Around each 
wall of the spacious, well-windowed apart. 
ments where the work was done ran a 
broad, exquisitely painted frieze, The 
ligures upon the frieze were a dainty 
| dancing company, beautiful in color as 
well as in form, and fit to grace the walls 
of a dwelling rather than a mill. 

Finally, one of the women. a practical, 
plain-spoken dame, asked the owner why 
he made beauty such an object. 

“I don’t see the use of a frieze like that 
in a factory,’ she said, bluntly. “Why 
do you have it 2” 5 

The mill owner smiled. “Well, come to 
think of it, it is a very practical reason.” 
he said. “I find that it makes hetter 


MANASSAS. 


| thread.”"— New York Sun. 
| -_e-- 
| THE COLORED INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL aT 


Miss Orra Langhorne writes in the 
Boston Transcript, concerning the colored 
industrial school in Manassas, in which sut- 
fragists have taken an especial interest, 
This school is only in its second year, but 
has already made _ its intluence felt in a 
wide stretch of country. 

A young negro girl, who had not had 
any great advantages herself, mourning 
over the ignorance and degradation of her 
people in Piedmont, Virginia, was the 
founder of the school. Jenny Deane, who is 
fast gaining a national reputation, was born 
in the county of Prince William, Virginia, 
near the battle-field reddened with so 
much precious blood during the Ciyil 
War. The industrial school she planned 
and dreamed over for years, she has lived 
to see established within a stone’s throw 
of the monument to the Confederate sol- 
diers who fell at Manassas, Jenny Deane 
went to school first in her own district, 
and as she grew up had aterm or two in 
Washington City, which is about thirty 
miles from the village where the indus- 
trial school has been opened. She was a 
diligent pupil in the excellent public 
schools of the city, and was so much im- 
p essed with their advantages that she 
began to make plans for some such 
chances for the improvement of the poor 
little neglected children of her race in the 
Virginia wilds. Her first helper was Miss 
Jenny Thompson, also a Virginian, who 
was then teaching in the public schools 
of the city. These two young women 
were talking and working in the interest 
of their plan, and had got some books and 
papers for circulation, and a small amount 
of money for the school, when the woman 
suffrage convention of 1893 opened in 
Washington. 

Jenny Deane managed to secure an in- 
troduction to Miss Susan Anthony, and 
asked permission to address the convention 
and beg its aid for her plan. The N. W. 
S.A. has a cast-iron rule against the intro- 
duction of any other subject but the female 
franchise atits meetings, but Aunt Susan's 
heart is always open to the needy, and she 
boldly breaks the rules when an object 
that seems to her worthy is brought to 
her attention, For Jenny Deane and her 
school the rules were suspended, and the 
result was the gift of $2,000 for the pur- 
chase of a site from a benevolent New 
York lady. So far the scheme had been 
worked by women, but after this, mascu- 
line interest developed, and a kindly feel- 
ing has been shown towards the school 
from the first by the citizens of the com- 
munity of all classes. White and colored 
people, Democrats and Republicans, 
Northern settlers and Southern residents, 
have all combined to foster the institu- 
tion. 

At the dedication of the first building 
Frederick Douglass was present as a trus- 
tee of the school and delivered one of his 
eloquent addresses. It was an impressive 
Scene to behold the bronze hero ap- 
parently in the full vigor of his genius, 
but even then near the close of his event- 
ful career, the ex-slave who had done 80 
much for the emancipation of his race, 
standing on Southern svil, surrounded by 
his countrymen of such varied classes and 
conditions, listened to with respectful at- 
tention by all. Naturally the old man 
talked much of the vicissitudes of his life, 
seldom paralleled among men. He urged 
upon the colored people strenuous effert 
in the development of their powers, and 
said that notwithstanding the sufferings 
and hardships of his early life he never 
regretted that he had in those years of 
adversity been forced to the most unremit- 
ting exertions of which he was capable. 

The school has made steady progress, 
and though only two terms have bee? 
completed, its influence for good is very 
evident on the pupils and in the commu 
nity, in spite of its scanty means and the 
many difficulties in the way of upbuilding 
such an institution in a region where the 
| effects of slavery and Civil War can but be 
| felt for generations. 


> f 
i The school owns a hundred acres ° 
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land about half a mile from the entrance 
to Manassas, one of the most prosperous 
villages in Virginia. The soil is not rich, 
put yields kindly to cultivation. Howland 
Hall, the large and handsome building, 
containing the dormitories, dining-room, 
kitchen, parlor and 
within two hundred yards of the Southern 
Railway, which runs through the grounds. 
In the last few months a carpenter's shop, 
for Which the money was given by a 
colored man in Washington, has been 
puilt by the boys, under the direction of 
the teacher of carpentry. It was cheaper 
to buy the lumber in the rough, and as 
there were only two planes in the tool 
chest the plank had to be planed by two 
boys working ata time. Though still un- 
finished inside the building presented an 
attractive appearance at the late com- 
mencement. ‘The interior was decorated 
with flowers and evergreens and the walls 
hung with specimens of the 
needlework done by the school. Both boys 
and girls have been taught that useful 
domestic art. Long tables were covered 
with cakes, bread, biscuit, puddings and 
pies, a very tempting array and good 
proof of the skill attained by the young 
cooks of both sexes. 

The cooking class invited the trustees, 
who are of both races, and as many of the 
visitors as could be accommodated, to 
dine, and served an admirably prepared 
meal in eight courses. The pupils in the 
various departments did their instructors 
much credit, and have made a good start 
in the direction of education and right 
living. 

The school is evidently making an im- 
pression in the community by way of in- 
fluences not set down in the text-books. 

There was kindly mingling of people of 
different races and very varied conditions 
of life. On the platform, from which the 
usual amount of good advice to youth was 
given, the white man of slaveholding ante- 
cedents forgot his pride and prejudice in 
saying words of encouragement to the 
children of the ex-slave. The distin- 
guished colored lawyer, John R. Lynch, of 
Mississippi, and a gentle-mannered old 
colored preacher from Richmond told of 
their difficulties in learning to read in 
slavery, but out of delicacy towards the 
white portion of the audience omitted all 
reference to the harsher features of the 
system, and urged the young people of 
their race to take advantage of the great 
opportunities given them The stalwart 
Republican office-holder of the North 
talked hopefully of the progress of the 
country with the Southern Democrat, who 
would a few years since have thought 
such intercourse impossible. The lion 
and the lamb showed the most peaceable 
relation, and it was a little black child 
whose mission it was to lead them. The 
mayor of Manassas stated that the town 
had never been so orderly as since the 
opening of the Industrial School. His 
words were verified when we paid a visit 
to the jail, and discovered the iron cages 
in most Southern villages constantly oc- 
cupied by colored youth standing vacant 
and unused. Build up the school and 
keep the jailempty! As Douglass said at 
the first commencement, referring to the 
school, built within a stone’s throw of the 
monument on the battle-field: ‘*Peace 
hath its victories no less renowned than 
war,” 





-_<-- 


AMONG OUR EXCHANGES. 


“A Romance of the Stars,” by Mary 
Proctor, which has run through five num- 
bers of The Chautanguan (Meadville, Pa.), 
8 concluded in the August issue. The 
Story is a combination of romance and 
astronomy. In the same number, Eugene 
Parsons, in an analytic vein of *Tenny- 
son’s Women,”’ says: ‘No other poet has 
done more to glorify the maternal senti- 
ment, or to make the family relation 
sacred, Woman’s work, as he conceived 
it, is not only training the plastic minds 
of the young, but spurring the man to 
More resolute endeavor and grander 
achievement,” 


“A Group of Eminent American Wom- 

is the title of the leading article in 
the July Chautauquan. The group in- 
cludes Margaret Fuller, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Lucy Stone, Mary A. Livermore, 
Lucy Webb Hayes, Helen Hunt Jackson, 
Louisa May Alcott and Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. A brief biographical sketch is 
Siven of eac h, accompanied by a portrait. 
Singularly enough, the author of the 
article, Mr. Eugene L. Didier, writes of 

"Ss. Stone as if she were still living, 
although it is now nearly three years since 
she Passed on. 

The Woman's Mayazine of 
New York, which was started a dozen or 
more years ago by the late Miss Mary F. 
Seymour, as The Business Woman's Jour- 
nal, has again changed its name and 
— for July and August (double num- 

") as The American Magazine. This 
oe contains, among other good things 

€ full text of the Act recently passed to 
Amend the laws of the District of Colum- 

“as to married women and also of the 


en” 


Americun 


| 


assembly hall, is | 


excellent | 





memorial of the women who asked for its 
passage. This act makes the ‘‘father and 
mother the natural guardians of the per- 
of their minor children. If either 
dies or is incapable of acting, the natural 
guardianship of the person shall devolve 
upon the other.” 


son 


With the July number, the Mother's 
Journal, New Haven, Conn., changed to | 
regular magazine form. Many practical 


helps in the care and training of children 
are suggested in this monthly. 


Among the portraits and sketches 
given in the July number of The Maga- 
zine of Poetry, Buttalo, N. Y., are those 
of Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Miss Susan 
Ek. Dickinson and the late Mrs. Jane G. 
Austin. The various Mrs. 
Livermore’s lifework are outlined in ap- 
but the writer commits 
as Unitarian 
not heard of 


phases of 


preciative terms, 
an error in representing her 


in faith, and evidently has 


her many sermons from a Universalist 
standpoint. According to the account 
given of Miss Dickinson, the journalist, 


her regular newspaper work began early 
in the seventies, on the obituary depart- 
ment of the New York J/erald. Since 
1891 she has been a member of the edito- 
rial staff of the Scranton (Pa.) Truth. 
The person who writes of the many vol- 
umes of which Mrs. Austin was the 
author, seems unaware of the death of 
this distinguished daughter of the Pil- 
grims. 

‘“Roused to fresh enthusiasm about 
scribbling spinsters by reading the two 
volumes of Maria Edgeworth’s ‘Life and 
Letters,’’’ Miss Kate Sanborn, author of 
“The Wit of Women,” “The Story of an 
Abandoned Farm,’’ etc., contributed an 
article entitled ‘Some Splendid Old 
Maids” to the Golden Rule of June 18. She 
compares such ‘‘old girls’? as Elizabeth 
Carter, celebrated as a classical scholar, 
Hannah More, ‘‘who earned more than 
$150,000 by her pen, one-third of which 
she gave in charity,’ Jane Austen and 
Jane Porter, who wrote famous novels, 
Joanna Baillie, who “roused the drama 
throughout England to new life,’’ and 
Miss Edgeworth, whom ‘Macaulay con- 
sidered the second woman of her age,”’ 
with the ‘‘new woman” and finds them 
quite as remarkable. This article is fol- 
lowed by ‘‘Some More Literary Old Maids” 
in the Golden Rule of July 2, in which 
Miss Sanborn tells of the Taylor sisters 
who led the way in verse writing for 
children, and who worked with their 
father at the engravers’ trade, of charm- 
ing Miss Mitford, and of versatile and 
courageous Harriet Martineau. F. M. A. 
—---___—_ 


NOTES OF GERMAN TRAVEL. 





Barrows writes to the 
“If one were truly to 
reproduce the wayside as he _ travels 
through Germany and France in June, 
his notes would glow with the bright 
hues of the tlags of the two nations—the 
deep blue of the corn-flower and the bril- 
liant glory of the poppy. The eye revels 
in the mass of color. It is a beautiful 
country that one crosses in going from 
Leipzig to Paris via Nuremberg and 
Strassburg. There are hills and dales, 
broad plains and narrow valleys, peaceful 
rivers and sunny meadows, as one creeps 
along in the dignified express which 
never forgets its decorum, but jogs on at 
a gait so comfortably slow that there is 
ample leisure to take in the beauties of 
the landscape with its highly cultivated 
fields and close-planted forests. 

“The people one sees have lost the 
picturesqueness of forty years ago, when 
peasant dress was common. In Saxony a 
few of the women still wear the peculiar 
costume, far from beautiful, of the Alten- 
burg peasantry; but, as a rule, there is 
little distinction between the city dwellers 
and the country men and women. The 
tidy, short skirts have given way to long, 
trailing garments, and the pretty caps to 
modern hats with flowers and ribbons. 
Only in the fields, where the women are 
at work by the hundred, do they keep the 
look of the Millet peasants—short petti- 
coats, the skirt caught up about the waist 
and the head bare or shielded with a 
kerchief. 

‘‘Women working at the lowest of farm 
labor, women drawing carts through the 
streets, often helping a big dog to draw 
one too heavy for a woman alone, women 
sweeping in the streets—these are the 
humblest tier of women in the social scale. 
Their faces are stolid but not unhappy. 
Pity is wasted on them perhaps. But the 
gamut runs from these all the way up to 
women who are carrying on schools for 
the higher education of women, and who 
are practising medicine, though not al- 
lowed to put their titles on their doors. 
But there is undoubted intellectual 
lethargy in the great mass of German 
women. ‘This is not surprising when 
even professors in the great University of 
Leipzig unblushingly assert that a girl by 
the time she is fifteen has had all the 
education necessary for a woman. Such 
men have no conception of the companion- 


Mrs. Isabel C, 
Christian Register: 








;should be, sleeping. 


| skirts of villas and parks, and far away 
| the plains stretching to the Bavarian hills. 


| to fill the whole air, and, if we wait long 





ship that English and American men find | 
in their wives. 

“Nuremberg stands right across one’s | 
path in going to Strassburg, and few cities 
have more to offer in the way of attrac- 
tion. A delightful rendering of “Die 
Meistersinger’’ in the Leipzig Opera | 
House the night before seeing the city 
makes it ideally as well as really enticing. 
Surely, Hans Sachs cannot be far away; 
and we hunt through the quaint streets 
for the little shop where he will be found 
tapping shoes when other people are, or 


We tind his house, 

dedicated now—tell it not in Gath!-—to 

the sale of sausages and ham! Happily, 

good Hans knows nothing about it; for, 

with great good taste, his noble statue is 

placed with its back toward this desecra- 

tion, ‘ 

the highest tower of the old | 
burg, or fortification, on the hill, one gets 
the complete picture of Nuremberg, after 
having studied it in detail. The quaint 
red roofs, crowded together in the central 
part, are marked off with the green of the 
encircling trees. Then the out- | 


“From 


come 


It is a picture never to be forgotten: and, 
as we lean out of the old windows and 
watch the sun sink in glory in the west, 
and see the new moon hang out its | 
slender crescent, Wagner's music seems 


enough, we shall surely see the night 
watchman, with torch in hand, turn the 
corner below us, singing: ‘‘All’s well! 
Praise the Lord!” . . 

‘Useful as a Baedeker is, there was a 
real fascination in possessing none that 
contained a word about Strassburg. The 
humiliating feeling of total ignorance 
about the city had its compensation in 
the consciousness that for once it could 
speak its message to the soul without any 
red-backed intermediary. A body could 
like just what seemed likable, without lik- 
ing what was starred: could sing in glee: 
**Gin a body like a body, need a body cry ?’ 

“There was no one to cry or to criticise. 

‘Lonely? Yes, it was lonely to wander 
about the old town, over the bridges, past 
the houses that have stood for hundreds of 
years, into the churches, and high, high 
up on the top of the roof of the great min- 
ster, still, after a quarter of a century, in 
process of repairing the damage wrought 
by German shot and shell. But, though 
lonely, it was interesting, and there were 
three things that it was easy to love, and 
that in the soul’s Baedeker are double and 
triple starred. 

“First, the cathedral itself, with its in- 
teresting legends and history, its beautiful 
rose window, its exquisite statue of the 
stone-cutter’s daughter, its famous clock 
where the apostles strike the hours, its 
beautiful pillars, its graceful open-work 
spire, its rich and harmonious glass, its 
carved pulpit, and the thousand things 
that go to make up anoble temple. These 
make a whole that wins one’s love. 

‘Second, the confiding storks that build 
among the dwellings of men. Though 
they grow fewer every year, slain by cruel 
hunters when on their wanderings, yet 
there are still many that come every sum- 
mer; and the little ones were stretching 
out their hungry mouths for food, which 
the parent bird supplied—all just as it 
was pictured forty years ago in the old 
Sunday school book. That came even 
closer to the heart than the cathedral. 

‘“‘And the third starred object of inter- 
est in Strassburg is a little photograph 
shop close by the cathedral. It is neither 
very ancient nor very modern. It has one 
small counter, one chair, and one tiny 
table on which to look at the pictures. It 
is kept by a mother and a daughter, and 
it took but one glance to see how much 
they were to each other. To take a fare- 
well look at the cathedral before the 
departure of the train, an early visit was 
necessary. ‘This little shop was the only 
one open, and application was made there 
for some postage-stamps. They were to 
be had, and the daughter insisted on carry- 
ing the letters to a box not far away. 
Then she suggested certain features of the 
eathedral that strangers were apt to miss, 
and offered her escort. With loving ad- 
miration she pointed out here a statue 


and there a bit of carving, giving the 
story and the history of each, not as a 


guide, but as one who knows and loves 
his theme. Then there was the special 
stork’s nest to be seen, which did not 
leave its young, though the roof was bat- 
tered with shell. Her service was all so 
friendly and so pleasant that no wonder 
offer of payment was rejected with pretty 
scorn. Returning tothe shop, the mother, 
learning that the traveller was breakfast- 
less, and that the time for leaving was at 
hand, disappeared for a moment, and 
brought back a bowl of steaming milk, 
grateful enough to one about to set out 
on a long journey. Again, the offer of 
payment was declined, almost with pain. 
Could she not indeed show a friendly act 
to a stranger without expecting money in 
return? 
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“*lt must 
daughter work,’ | 
ventured, as the young girl carried the 
empty bowl out to the kitchen. 

**Oh, yes.” And she looked fondly after 
her. ‘Oh, yes; and then she is a good 
girl, such a good girl: and that after all, 
is das Wichtigste (the most important 
thing).’ 

“Yes, that is dus Wichtigste; and it is 
true of both mother and daughter, and 
that is why in my private Baedeker the 
record stands, ‘Strassburg: Caroline 
Gyss, Miinsterplatz 5 * **.’” 


be nice for you 
so interested in your 


NOTES AND N E Ws. 
The New Century y Club of Cincinnati 


has established a department of Ethical 
Culture, of which Mrs. Sara Drukken is 
chairman. 

A mid-year conference of the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs of Michigan will be 
held at Bay View, August 6 and 7. It is 
expected that Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz and 
Mrs. Jennie G. Croly will be present. 

Miss Mulligan asks us to correct a mis- 
take in the notice of a performance given 
by her orchestra in Buffalo, The article 
appears in the issue of the 18th ult. 
The Guard of Honor orchestra is com- 
posed entirely of men, not women, belong- 
ing to that society, and is under the sole 
direction and instruction of Miss Mulligan. 

Mrs. Clara C. Hoffman, President of 
the Missouri W. ©. T. U., Mrs. Louise 
S. Rounds, President of the [llinvis W. ¢ 
T. U., and Mrs. Helen M. Barker, Na- 
tional Treasurer, were all born in St. 
Lawrence County, N. Y., within a few 
miles of each other. Ittook the rocky 
soil of old St. Lawrence to send forth three 
such strong, rugged characters. New 
York is proud of these three of its many 
gifted daughters. 

The successive August numbers of 
Harper's Bazar will be especially attrac- 
tive to readers who enjoy outdoor life: 
“Birdsin Midsummer,” a charming story 
by Caroline A. Creevy; “A Feathered 
Ishmaelite,’’ by Marion Harland; and 
“The Story of a Duck Farm,” by Ruth 
McEnery Stuart, will be given. For those 
who enjoy fancy work, there are several 
papers on ‘‘Summer Embroidery,”’ by Can- 
dace Wheeler, and the series on ‘‘House- 
hold Decoration,’ begun in July, by 
Mary Artois, will be continued through 
August. 

Mr. J. M. Barrie has finished a book on 
his mother, which will be entitled Marget 
Ogilby. It is perhaps the most exquisite 
piece of work he has yet accomplished. 
It is not a biography in the ordinary 
sense, but gives aspects and incidents of 
his mother’s life in the style which Mr. 
Barrie’s readers know, keeping close 
throughout to facts. The volume will be 
published in this country by the Messrs. 
Scribner, and in England by Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 

At a meeting of the Boston Woman’s 
Club-house Corporation last week, various 
plans were discussed for the coming sea- 
son. It has been decided to have a desk 
in the woman’s department of the Food 
Fair, where the Home Congress is to be 
held; and to ask the presidents of the 
various clubs to appoint a committee of 
tive from their own clubs to serve one day 
there to interest visiting women in the 
proposed club-house and secure subscrip- 
tions for its stock. Other projects are an 
author’s reading, a Colonial tea (to be 
managed by the patriotic societies), and a 
set of “‘living pictures.”’ 

The new social settlement, Eustis and 
Dearborn Streets, the Ben Adhem House, 
started some six months ago by Mr. and 
Mrs. Ashton, the only husband and wife 
working together in a settlement. They 
promise an attractive winter programme. 
The classes will include some that are not 
a usual part of settlement work; a class in 
color work and in sloyd, beside the more 
frequent classes in physical culture, sew- 
ing, reading, with boys’ and girls’ and 
mothers’ clubs. At present the house is 
in charge of E. A. Pennock, and Miss 


Helen Mannering is an _ enthusiastic 
worker. 
The London Daily News draws atten- 


tion to the greatly increased number of 
women in England who are now, accord- 
ing to the last census papers, engaged in 


{ 


to have a| the number of women officers 


and clerks 
has arisen from less than 3,000 in 1871 to 
8,546 in 1891. There was no return of 
women doctors in 1871; in 1881 they were 
returned as twenty-five in number, but in 
1801 they were 101 in England and Wales. 
Besides over 53,000 sick nurses, there are 
887 women engaged in the “subordinate 
medical service.”’ Under the heading of 
“author, editor, journalist,’ we find 660 
women in 1891, as compared with 452 ten 
years before, and 255 in 1871. Fifteen 
was the total number of women reporters 
for England and Wales in 1881, but in 
1891 there were 127, In 1881 there were 
1,960 lady painters, engravers and sculp- 
tors; in 1891 the number had risen to 
3,052. For the first time in 1894 there 
were lady architects on the census. Lady 
musicians and music mistresses numbered 
over 19,000 in 1891. There were 11,000 
ten years before. In commercial pursuits 
the increase of woman workers is not 
striking. 

“Mahayana Buddhism in Japan” is the 
title of a most interesting paper in the 
August Arena, by Mrs. Annie Elizabeth 
Cheney, who has for years been a close 
student of the Flowery Land and the cus- 
toms, manners and religions of her people. 
Mrs. Cheney gives a detinition of Nirvana 
which will be new to many readers, and 
her thoughtful and sympathetic analysis 
of Mahayana Buddhism will form a valu- 
able contribution to the literature dealing 
with Oriental religions. All lovers of 
Whittier, and for the matter of that, all 
who love a beautiful life, will be deeply 
interested in the article in this number, 
entitled ‘‘Whittier—The Man.” This ar- 
ticle is one of a series on Whittier by the 
editor, B. ©. Flower, and is certainly the 
most thoughtful of the series so far. 
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BOSTON AND GLOUCESTER STEAMBOAT CO 
NORTH SHORE ROUTE, 


GO 
To Gloucester 


On the New and Elegant 


STEEL STEAMER CAPE ANN 


—And the Popular—— 


STEAMER CITY OF GLOUCESTER 


Steamers leave North side Central Wharf, 
(foot of State St.), weather permitting, week days at 


Boston 


10 A. M., and 2 and 4.30 P. M.; leave Gloucester at 
3and 7.30 A. M., and2P’. M. Sund: iys leave Boston 
at 10.15 A. M. and 4.30 P. M.; leave Gloucester at 


3and 7.30 A. M. and 2.15 P. M. 
Single Fare, soc.; Round Trip, 75€¢. ; 
Book of 50 Trips, $12.50. 
For further particulars and special rates for large 


parties, apply to 
E.5. MERCHANT, 


The Legal Status 


—OF— 


Married Women 


IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
By GeorGe A. O. Ernst. 


Published by the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association. Price in paper, 30 cents; in cloth, 50 
cents. Copies may be had at the office of the 
WONMAN’S JOURNAL, 3 Park St., Boston, or 
will be mailed to any address upon receipt of price 


ORDER NOw. 
The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, Avice Stone BLAcKWwELut, and 
Lucy E. Antuony. For sale at Woman’s 
JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 40 cents. 


Manuscript STANDS a good 


You P chance with us. Enclose two 
stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 
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WORTH WHILE. 


BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


’Tis easy enough to be pleasant, 
When life flows along like a song; 
But the man worth while is the one who 
will smile 
When everything goes dead wrong; 
For the test of the heart is trouble, 
And it always comes with the years, 
And the smile that is worth the praise of 
earth 
Is the smile that comes through tears. 


It is easy enough to be prudent 
When nothing tempts you to stray; 
When without or within no voice of sin 
Is luring your soul away ; 
But it’s only a negative virtue 
Until it is tried by fire, 
And the life that is worth 
earth 
Is the one that resists desire. 





the honor of 


By the cynic, the sad, the fallen, 
Who had no strength for the strife, 
The world’s highway is cumbered to-day ; 
They make up the item of life. 
But the virtue that conquers passion, 
And the sorrow that hides in a smile— 
It is these that are worth the homage of 
earth, 
For we find them but once in a while. 


-_-- 


THE AMERICAN DAISY. 





BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 





Daisy, that decks the roadside and the 
fields 
With snow and gold through all the sum- 
mer days, 
Bend golden eyes upon the bard who yields 


To you his song of praise. 


Old England claims the rose as queen of 
flowers, 
Scotland the thistle proudly holds to view, 
And Ireland boasts her shamrock; you are 
ours, 
Type of our people you. 


Killed by the ploughshare, you arise again 
In the vexed furrow; ’mid the growing 
corn 
You seek for glimpses of the sun, and then 
Salute the early morn. 


Fallow or cultured as may be the land, 
Barren or fertile, you would have it all; 
You hold the ground that spreads on every 

hand 
As subject to your thrall. 


The cardinal flowers that o’er the brookside 
blaze 
Tremble at your approach; they know 
their fate; 
They feel the ending of their pleasant days 
While you remain sedate. 


Strong, arrogant, and lovely you unfold, 
Heeding nor wind, nor storm, nor sun, nor 
rain, 
And with a waving sea of white and gold 
You ornament the plain. 


Adversity can neither check nor kill; 
O’erthrown, you bid a hundred more arise, 
Whose earnest and indomitable will 
Beams from their golden eyes. 


You march with civilization; when the axe 
Has felled the mighty forests, you appear; 
You follow closely on the settlers’ tracks, 
The toiling ones to cheer. 


Wind-bent, you are not broken by the storm, 
Erect as ever when the gale has past; 
Your rugged rayed simplicity of form 
Survives the howling blast. 


Give you a foothold and the ground you fill; 
They cannot stay your progress though 
they strive; 
When parching drought brings other plants 
to ill, 
You live and bloom and thrive. 


Let those who will sing praises to some 


tlower, 
Making its beauty and its sweets the 
theme ; 
But, semblance of our country’s growth and 
power, 


The Daisy stands supreme. 
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For the Woman’s Journal, 


TWO WOMEN. 


By EmmMA HARRIMAN. 


The hot August sun beat down in the 
little clearing on to the roof of the small 
log house, in which two men anda woman 
were eating dinner. 

“It is hot as an oven here, Henry,”’ said 
the woman, filling the cup just passed her 
with coffee; ‘‘you and Ole must make a 
shanty of some sort for this cook-stove, 
just cover it with bark, anything to get it 
out of the house.”’ 

“We'll do it as soon as the wheat is cut, 
Nancy, but we must do that first, it will 
cripple if it stands much longer, and this 
hot weather will bring up a storm, I’m 
afraid.”’ 

“IT tot I vos heered it tunder,’’ said Ole, 
reaching for his cup of coffee. 

“The wheat is first-rate, I wish I had 
a hundred acres,’ said the other man; 
“T 

There had been the sharp crack of a 
rifle at that instant, and, with a groan, he 
threw up his arms and drepped forward 
on the table. 

‘The Indians!” cried his wife, spring- 
ing up and closing the little window near 








her by a quick jerk of the stick that held 


it up, “shut the door, Ole, and pull the 
wood-box across it.”’ 

She had darted across and closed the 
other window in the same fashion, and 
now as she turned,—it had all been done 
in a flash,—she saw the door still open. 

With a rush she closed it and drew the 
wood-box before it—there was no way to 
lock it. Then she turned to her husband. 
Ole was under the bed. 

‘*Are you much hurt? Oh, Henry!” she 
cried, wiping away the blood from a great 
wound in his side; ‘Oh, Henry, what 
shall Ido? Come out here, Ole, and help 
get him on tothe bed.’ But Ole did not 
stir. 

“I think I can walk,” said her husband, 
rather feebly; ‘help me a little.’ She 
half steadied, half carried him to the bed. 
A bullet whizzed by her as she laid him, 
half fainting, on the pillow. She caught 
his rifle from its hooks above her head, 
and, stepping to one side of the window, 
took good aim and fired. 

One of the thirteen Indians now danc- 
ing and howling outside, sure of their 
prey, threw up his arms and dropped. 
She turned to her husband, snatched off 
the pillow-cases from the pillows, and 
stanched his wound as best she could. 
Then she ran to the other side of the 
small room and, snatching another gun 
from its hooks there, again fired through 
the window. 

Once more a yelling Indian yelled fora 
reason and sank down to the ground. 

“Come out and load these guns,”’ she 
called to the brave man under the bed; 
“come this minute.”’ 

“IT will be kilt dead,’ cried the panic- 
stricken fellow, ‘‘I will be kilt.”’ 

“IT hope so,” she answered, fiercely, 
catching the powder-horn off one of the 
hooks, ‘‘I can load the shot-gun.”’ 

“Give them to me,”’ said her husband, 
“I can lie on my back and load; but keep 
away from the windows.” 

With much trouble he loaded the shot- 
gun, telling her, meanwhile, how to slip a 
cartridge into the rifle. Again she fired 
from the windows, first from one, then 
the other, keeping well back out of sight 
and taking good aim, till six of the thir- 
teen Indians had fallen and been carried 
away by their companions. Once she 
turned and pointed her rifle under the 
bed. “Don’t, Nancy, don’t; save your 
bullets,” said her husband. Once more 
she fired, and the Indians moved off in a 
zigzag course, carrying their wounded 
and dead to the woods, 

“They think there are men in here,” 
said her husband when she told him, ‘tyou 
have tired so fast and aimed so well, but 
you must go now. ‘Try and get to the 
fort. They'll come back with greater 
numbers and finish me and take you 
prisoner. ‘lake something to eat with 
you and go quick.” 

“And leave you? Never!’ Already 
she was at his side trying to stop the flow 
of blood from his wound. Ole had pulled 
aside the wood-box and disappeared in 
the woods in the direction of the fort. 

“You can do me no good, I must die, 
and they will be back, so many of them 
you can do nothing. Take some bread 
and meat in something and go, don’t lose 
a minute.” 

She protested and clung to him and 
kissed him. ‘Go, go, quick,’’ he insisted, 
“I shall be dead before they get back, but 
you—you—I had rather shoot you than 
have them take you prisoner.” 

She knew he was right, and with a 
breaking heart she once more kissed him 
good-by and ran out through the ripe 
wheat to the woods. 

He lay still, slowly bleeding, wondering 
how much longer he should last, where 
Nancy was now, and when the Indians 
would return to torture him. But the 
sun went down and rose again, and they 
had not come and he was still alive. It 
climbed higher and higher and then began 
to sink again, and still he lived. 

His thirst was terrible, but the thought 
of the torture that awaited him was worse, 
for he never for a moment doubted the 
return of the savages. The thought was 
maddening. Why did he not die? 

Suddenly his eye fell on the butcher 
knife, left on the dinner-table still stand- 
ing as it had that day—what was it?— 
when they were all eating dinner and— 
could he reach that knife? It was sharp. 
He remembered grinding it for Nancy, 
that day—what day? If he only had it! 
Indians used hatchets, tomahawks, what 
was it? If he could only get that knife! 
Slowly and painfully he raised himself on 
one elbow, and reached for it. His fingers 
touched it, he had it in his hand,—what 
was it he wanted of it? Oh, yes; well, 
it was sharp, he had ground it, that was 
good. He raised it to his throat, then his 
hand dropped away and he fell back on to 
the bed. 

And such queer noises were in his head 
—where was he? what was all this? where 
was Nancy? Some one was coming in at 
the door. Was it Nancy? No, it was an 
Indian. He tried to get up but fell back 
with a groan. 

9” 


‘Iss you dead?” asked a friendly voice, 





and he opened his eyes to see a big, kindly 
face bending over him. ‘“‘Vot iss you 
doin’ with dat knife?’’ she asked, hastily 
putting it out of his reach, ‘‘you want 
some water? ”’ 

“I wanted to kill myself,’’ he said, 
feebly. ‘I don’t want to be tortured by 
those cowardly redskins.”’ 

“So veekeed, so veekeed,”’ she said, 
earnestly, ‘I feex you so nice and takes 
you on mine pig back und ve goes in dat 
fort. I finds him bime by.” 

Then she told him her story, how she 
had seen all her family killed and was 
going to the fort, and he told her 
how his wife had gone off alone into the 
woods and was dead before now, or, worse 
still, taken prisoner. 

‘Ve finds her yet,’’ she said, coura- 
geously, as she bathed and bandaged the 
ugly wound, ‘‘pe brave.” 

And somehow her courage kindled his, 
and after she had fed him and made him 
as comfortable as she could in the short 
time she dared to stay in the house, which 
might even then be atiacked again, she 
carefully lifted him on her broad back 
and, picking up the little bag full of food 
which she had taken from the cupboard, 
she started on her long and perilous jour- 
ney. 

And a few days later, just as the sun 
was setting, she walked into the fort, 
bearing her strange burden, and she knew 
the instant she saw her that the woman 
who ran screaming out to meet them was 
the wounded man’s wife. 

Any old pioneer Minnesotian can tell 
you the name of the brave woman who 
defended her home against thirteen In- 
dians, and of the equally brave old Swed- 
ish woman who carried that woman’s 
wounded husband more than a hundred 
miles into the fort. 
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LOVE IS EVER YOUNG. 

She had not the least shame about tell- 
ing her age. On the contrary, she was 
rather proud to do so, It was something 
to be proud of. Not that she was 64, but 
that at 64 she looked not a day over 48, 
and a blooming 48 at that. 

True, her hair was silver, but what a 
waving wealth of silver! And it was not 
sent to soften wrinkles either. She wore 
as many of these ornaments as it is legiti- 
mate to wear at 48, and no more. Oh, 
she was certainly a wonderful woman for 
her age, was Mrs. Joseph Allestree! 

It did not detract from the compara- 
tively youthful appearance of Mrs. Alles- 
tree that her costume always represented 
the height of the fashion. 

Quaint, indeed, she appeared, particu- 
larly on a certain evening, standing in the 
old square portico, with the sun shining 
straight under the trees into her face. 

The house at her back was low and 
long. It stood endwise to the lazy little 
river that flowed at the foot of the ab- 
ruptly sloping lawn. On the other side, 
at the end of a long, shady avenue, was 
a gate with an old-fashioned wooden arch 
over it, concealed by vines. 

It was toward this gate that Mrs. Alles- 
tree looked, leaning forward eagerly, like 
a girl, one hand shielding her eyes from 
the level sunbeams. She wore white— 
think of her daring to wear white! She 
was watching for Joseph. He had gone 
down to Stoneton—only a mile distant— 
for the post at5 o’clock. That was two 
hours ago. Joseph did love dearly to 
gossip with the old farmers and shopkeep- 
ers, but he really ought to remember 
dinner-time. 

But Joseph had not forgotten his din- 
ner. At this very minute the gate opened 
and his little gig rolled in, followed by 
three enthusiastic dogs—a St. Bernard 
and two red setters. 

Mr. Allestree, after embracing his wife 
as if he had just returned from a year’s 
journey, went in with her to dinner, and 
Mr. Allestree was—but I will not describe 
him; simply he was everything that the 
husband of Mrs. Allestree should have 
been. Forty-two years had gone by since 
their marriage, and in all that time they 
had never been separated a single day. 

‘‘Dearest,’”’ said Mr. Allestree as they 
sat down, “I owe you an apology for my 
tardiness, but it couldn’t be helped. I 
got a letter calling me away on an impor- 
tant matter, and I had to stop to attend 
to some things in the village. I must go 
immediatel y—to-morrow.”’ 

“Oh, that Perley affair,’’ she said, glanc- 
ing over the page. “But, Joseph, can’t 
you put it off? Remember the Kennedys 
are coming in the morning to stay over 
Sunday.”’ 

“T cannot, Henrietta. 
attended to at once.” 

‘*But, Joseph, you can’t go without me. 
You know you never did such a thing.” 

“T am afraid I must do it this time,” he 
replied, mournfully. 

They sat in silence for some minutes. 
Twice Mrs. Allestree wiped away a sly 
tear with her napkin. At length, bravely 
assuming a cheerful aspect, she asked, 
‘*How long will you be gone?” 


It’s got to be 





*T can’t possibly reach London, accom- 
plish all I want to and get home again in 
less than ten days.”’ 

‘Joseph, it will kill us both.” 

“Ah, no, my dear,” he laughed; “it 
won't quite do that—at least I hope not. 
It will be hard, very hard. But think, 
my love, we were apart for five long years 
once on a time.” 

‘‘Ah, Joseph,” with a sob in her voice, 
“that was before we had ever lived to- 
gether. We only knew each other by 
letter, you know.”’ 

‘‘And a mighty comfort did we take out 
of those same letters. Isn’t it strange 
that in two and forty years we should 
never have had occasion to write to one 
another? Notsince you were Henrietta 
Shower.”’ 

“It is a singular circumstance,” she 
replied. ‘Yes, we can write. Do you 
know, Joseph, the thought of it already 
consoles me a little. It will be such a 
delightful novelty.” 

It was a good thing for Mrs. Allestree 
that she expected visitors. But after the 


guests had departed her condition Was | 


pitiable. letters 
come. 

Mr. Allestree had gone away early on 
Saturday. Now it was ‘Tuesday. She 
had managed to be patient over the Sab- 
bath, but on Monday morning, when 
Jimmy came up from Stoneton empty- 
handed, she bad refused to believe that 
he had not dropped the letter or that 
the postmaster had not overlooked it. 

There were only two deliveries in the 
twenty-four hours, and at evening the 
same performance was repeated. 

On Tuesday Mrs. Allestree went her 
self to Stoneton and delivered a severe 


Especially as no 


had | 


lecture to the postmaster upon the gen- | 


eral indifference of government officials, 
thereby greatly annoying the poor man, 
Mr. Framwell began to dread the hours 
of delivery. Twice a day, whatever the 
weather, Mrs. Allestree presented 
handsome, anxious face at the window. 
When he handed out the post to her, 
and she found not the letter she longed 
for, an angry face it was that peered in at 
him, and a stern—albeit well-bred—voice 
that demanded of him to hunt through 


some error in distributing. 

The deserted, neglected 
blame | 
blame her husband. She did not at first 
even dream of blaming Joseph. 


wife must 


her | 


somebody, and she would not | 


By the middle of the week her whole | 


mood changed. She felt hurt, deeply 
hurt. There seemed to be no reason, no 
excuse for such neglect. To think that 
this, their first separation in so many 
years, should be unbridged by a word! 

She could not have the consolation of 
writing to him, for he had left no address, 
there being an uncertainty about the very 
part of London in which that troublesome 
Perley was living. 

It was the way of men, and he, it seems, 
was no better than the rest of them. Once 
out of her sight he forgot—forgot all the 
love and daily devotion of forty-two years. 

By Saturday morning Mrs. Allestree 
was ill—ill enough to go to bed. Jimmy 
had to fetch both posts, and after deliver- 
ing in person the first one, which con- 
sisted of papers only, he vowed to Molly 
that he would not approach Mrs. Allestree 
again while Mr. Allestree was away. 

All day Sunday Mrs. Allestree lay silent 
in a dark chamber. Molly could not get 
a word from her, nor would she eat. 

It was almost restful to be so weak. 
True, she was in despair. She had given 
up all expectation of seeing Joseph again; 
but, compared with the bewildering toss- 
ings of vain conjecture, her present state 
was one of quietude and peace. 

But by Monday morning she was suf- 
fering torments once more. She felt that 
if Jimmy returned without either Joseph 
or a letter she should surely die. And 
indeed she nearly died as it was. 

When the wheels sounded again upon 
the gravel, Mrs. Allestree sat up in bed. 
She was whiter than her hair. No voices 
were heard below. She clutched her 
heart and gasped. But presently a door 
opened and a step came up the the stairs. 
It was the step of Joseph. As he entered 
the room she fell back among the pillows. 

‘“‘My dear Henrietta, what’s all this?” 
He looked round almost accusingly upon 
the two frightened women as if he had 
caught them in the act of assassinating 
their mistress. 

“Didn’t Jimmy tell you?” she mur- 
mured. 

“You know Jimmy never tells anything. 
He did say you weren’t well. But have 
you been very ill, dear?” 

The two women had withdrawn, and 
he seated himself upon the bed. 

“Joseph, you might have sent me one 
little line!”’ 

“Wh-what? 
A line?” 

“Yes; it wouldn’t have hurt you to 
write a line.”’ 

“Henrietta, I wrote to you every day, 
and sometimes twice a day.” 

They stared at each other. 


I don’t quite comprehend. 


itt aa 
‘But I never got a solitary letter,” she 
said, presently. ‘i sent to every delivery 
—went myself until I became ill, yy. 
Framwell said there was nothing from 
you. It nearly killed me, Joseph.” 

“However,” he muttered, ‘they couldn't 
have all miscarried—I—Henrietta! I haye 
it. Wait; I'll be back in twenty minutes,” 
and the gentleman fairly ran out of the 
room, 

He laughed all the way down-stairs, 
and she heard his “Ha, ha’s’’ between his 
shouts for Jimmy to bring back the trap, 
Ina few minutes they rattled out of the 
grounds, and within the time he mep. 
tioned they rattled back again. 

Mr. Allestree tore breathless up the 
stairs, bursting boy fashion into his wife's 
room. He carried a package of letters, 
which he spread out in a circle on the 
bed. There were fourteen of them, and 
every one was addressed to Miss Henrietta 
Shower. 

For a short space nothing was said, 
and then the two aged lovers began to 
laugh, and they laughed until they cried, 

“Joseph,” she said, “it’s very funny, 
very, but it was almost the death of me, 
How did you come to do it?” 

“Why, Henrietta, love, when I once got 
out of your dear, familiar presence the 
old days came back completely. You 
were little Retta Shower, and—”’ 

Mr. Joseph Allestree blushed; he did 
not often quote poetry— 

And our two and forty years 
Seemed a mist that rolled away. 
— Pearson's Weekly, 
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A YOUNG REPUBLIC. 


BY CAROLINE B, 





LE ROW, 


‘Say well is good, but do well is bet- 
ter,’ declares an old proverb, and Mac- 
beth asserts that ‘‘the flighty purpose 
never is o’ertook unless the deed go with 
it.” There are too many people in the 
world who spend all their time and 
strength in proclaiming what ought to be 
done, but very few who with silent lips set 
about doing it. But to this latter class 
belongs a public-spirited young man, 
William R. George, of New York, whoone 


| year ago went to work to demonstrate 
every box, lest perchance he had made | 


certain thories which nearly everybody 
else was satisfied merely to discuss and 
speculate about. 

Mr. George took with him into the 
country—a little place significantly named 
Freeville—one hundred and _ forty-five 
boys and girls from the lower classes of 
New York City. They represented four 
grades of social life—the young roughs or 
hoodlums of the city slums, owned by 


, nobody and responsible to nobody; the 





young paupers, children of families wholly 
supported by organized charity; the im- 
provident, those who in Mr. George’s own 
words “will spend ten cents to go toa 
dime museum even if they have to go 
barefoot,” and the young foreigners whose 
parents have very little understanding 
of our American institutions. 

“Nothing without labor’? was an- 
nounced as the motto of the little George 
Junior Republic, and in this organization 
every detail of life was made to correspond 
as nearly as possible to the Republic 0§ 
the United States. Tools were the medium 
whereby food, clothing and shelter were 
to be procured. Money was in the form 
of cardboard checks representing the cur- 
rency of the country. Meals were fur- 
nished—good, wholesome.food, and abund- 
ance of it, for ten cents a meal. Lodging 
cost ten cents, and there was a tax of 
three cents a day for incidental expenses. 
Classes were formed in farming, carpe- 
tering, landscape gardening, cooking, 
dressmaking and millinery, and choice of 
the class was left to the individual. 

Unskilled labor commanded fifty cents 


Help 


Is needed by poor, tired mothers, over 
worked and burdened with care, debili- 
tated and run down because of poor, thin 
and impoverished blood. Help is needed 
by the nervous sufferer, the men and 
women tortured with rheumatism, neu- 
ralgia, dyspepsia, scrofula, catarrh. Help 


Comes Quickly 


When Hood’s Sarsaparilla begins to en- 
rich, purify and vitalize the blood, and 
sends it in a healing, nourishing, inv!8- 


orating stream to the nerves, muscles oie 
organs of the body. Hood’s Sarsaparills 
builds up the weak and broken down 8y8 
tem, and cures all blood diseases, because 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. . 
Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mas 


are the only pills to tak 


c 
Hood ’s Pills with Hooa’s Sarsaparils, 
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aday. Any one who after five consecutive 
days secured the highest mark for excel- 
lence. was promoted to the next grade, 
where the wages were seventy cents, and 
later to the highest of all, where they 
were ninety cents. No one was com- | 
pelled to work, and at first many tried to 
see how they could get along with as little 
effort as possible. The result was that 
those who worked were compelled to sup- 
port those who did not. But the discov- 
ery was soon made that thereby the taxes 
of the workers were increased and their sav- 
jngs were diminished, that it cost too much 
to support loafers, whereupon a bill speed- 
ily passed both the Senate and the House 


, age ag 
of Representatives—tor it 1s to be borne 


in mind that the Freeville organization 
corresponded in every possible point with 
the United States Government—declaring 
that every citizen must either work or 
starve—and nobody chose starvation. The 
pauper question was settled for all time. 

All were taught to save money, which 


was put into a bank issuing regular bank- | 


books and check-books, and interest was | 


allowed at the rate of three per cent. a 
Many independent lines of busi- 
A great load of fruit 


month. 
ness were started. 


Mr. George repudiates the notion of 
calling his enterprise a “home” or an 
institution; it is just 
implies, a ‘republic’ in which is recog- 
nized the right of each one to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness; where a boy 


can work or loaf, as he pleases, behave 


himself or misbehave, but in every case 
must reap the legitimate results of his 
own doing, and from day to day must 





adjust himself, not to any fanciful scheme | 
of existence, but to life exactly as it is | 


lived in the city, State, and nation to which 
he belongs.—Eleanor Kirk's Idea. 


=_-- 


VALUE OF BORAX. 

The women of Holland and Belgium, 
who make their linen so beautifully white, 
use refined borax instead of washing soda 
in the proportion of one large handful of 
borax powder to about ten gallons of 
boiling water. Thus they save in soap 
nearly half. Its effect is to soften the 
hardest water, and, therefore, it should 
be kept on every toilet-table. It is good 
for cleansing the hair, is an excellent 
dentifrice; combined with tartaric acid 
and carbonate of soda it is a cooling 
beverage. Good tea cannot be made with 


| hard water, but all water may be made 


was purchased at wholesale prices by | 
those who had saved money, and _ re- | 
tailed at a good profit to those less 


Some borrowed money to go 
into business. Several stock companies 
were formed. One boy opened an estab- 
lishment as a barber, and declared him- 
self rich at the end of the summer. 
Another with a taste for geology made a 
collection of specimens in the neighbor- 
hood, derided as ‘‘brickbats’’ by his scoff- 
ing companions, who later gladly paid five 
cents for admission to the room where these 
treasures were exhibited, and declared it 
a good show. That boy is preparing to 
enter Cornell University. 

As this republic was made up not of 
saints, but of almost professional sinners, 
it is not surprising that crime at first 
abounded. Larceny, forgery, highway 
robbery, counterfeiting and fraudulent 
yoting were carried on in precisely the 
same way that obtains in larger communi- 
ties. A regularly organized police force 
became necessary. Great was the ambi- 
tion of every small boy to become a “‘cop,”’ 
unless he was already in the enjoyment of 
some higher office. 

But, of course, a civil service examina- 
tion was the first thing in order, and 
rather staggered the boys, who in the city 
were professional truants. For the first 
time the idea penetrated their minds that 
perhaps a public school education was of 
some value after all, and emphatic were 
the declared intentions of most of the boys 
to become model scholars in the future. 
In the majority of cases this intention 
has since been faithfully carried out. 

In any fight or disturbance the sworn 
members of the police force were obliged 
to do their duty, and any one showing the 
white feather ignominiously dis- 


fortunate. 


was 


missed, Any citizen resisting arrest was 
fined. Criminals were allowed a formal 


trial by a jury of their peers, and were 
regularly locked up in case they could not 
get bail—as usually happened, no boy 
being willing to take any risk in a shady 
individual. If found guilty the prisoners 
were dressed in a suit of bed ticking with 
the stripes running around, sentenced to 
hard labor, and guarded by a warden with 
a gun. They lost their identity and be- 
came practically outcasts. As a rule they 
gotenough of prison fare, labor and dis- 
cipline in about three days. In the city 
the felon thinks he has offended only the 
police. Inthe George Junior Republic the 
offenders recognized the fact that it was 
their friends whom they had injured and 
by whom they were locked up. Gradually, 
too, they came to the very natural con- 
clusion that bad conduct did not pay; that 
if they worked as hard in freedom as they 
were obliged to in imprisonment they 
would be making money. One of the 
worst of these cases became Speaker of 
the House of Representatives before the 
close of the season. Another, the son of 
4 poor drunken loafer in New York, who 
gave the boy away, was in his term elected 
Court Justice, and on the strength of his 
hewly aroused ambition is now fitting 
himself for college. 

The question of woman suffrage was 
speedily and easily settled in this com- 
Munity. Girls had to de as much work as 
the boys, their living cost them as mucli: 
therefore they inquired why they had not 
a much right to settle public questions 
4s the boys, and the logic of the situation 
was too strong to admit of any contro- 
Versy, 

At the close of the summer there was 
4 great diversity in the financial condition 
of boys who at the beginning had stood 
°n nearly the same ground. Some went 
home paupers, as they had come. Some 
had barely made both ends meet. Many 
carried back to the city considerable 
money, every cent of which had been 
*arned. One boy saved fifty-five dollars. 
Another took back to his city home a 
bushel of apples, three barrels of potatoes 
and a suit of clothes. 





soft by adding a teaspoonful of borax 
powder to an ordinary-sized kettle of 
water, in which it should boil. The sav- 
ing in the quantity of tea used will be 
one-fifth. 
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A BICYCLE GIRL. 

Polly Jones is a Chicago girl who has 
during the last month been double-dis- 
tilled through the humbling process of 
failure. Every bone in her structure of 
pride has been crushed and her haughty 
spirit mangled into a vacuum, 

‘*‘Be sure and bring your bicycle,”’ the 
dear friends and relatives wrote just be- 
fore she went West, ‘‘we have such lovely 
country roads,’ and because of a desire 
to show the village how the thing was 
done, as well as to enjoy the air, Polly 
took her wheel. 

The first thing those country cousins 
introduced her to was a hill which had 
curvature of the spine and which had 
previously exploded into rock-piles. <A 
spirit of envy prompted her to emulate 
the gay party which blithely tooled up 
the slope with apparently no extra labor. 
After one rod of it she tumbled off, gasp- 
ing. 

‘“What’s the trouble?’ shouted the 
heartless ones on the summit of the Mat- 
terhorn—the hill had grown amazingly 
since she started—‘“hit a stone?’’ 

Then they raced down, dragged Polly 
up, draped her over a bowlder and jeered 
at her, while the yellow moon smiled 
scornfully over the waving fields of heavy 
clover. 

Polly sympathizes with 
horses since that experience. 

But going up was a joy to coming down 
a hill, There is an inbred distrust of 
inclines in the soul of every dweller on 
the floor-like surface of Northern Illinois, 
and the terror which struck to the very 
heart of Polly Jones as she saw beneath 
her a long descent which would have 
made an excellent toboggan slide is only 
equalled by hanging over a cliff with a 
piece of bunch grass for support. 

A constant course of boulevards does 
not train one in the art of back-pedalling. 

Dark, curious shadows of thickness and 
height were cast by the moon over the 
really smooth road; little gullies and ruts 
sprang into view, and Polly, with straining 
eyes and beating heart, started down 
after the country cousins who coasted at 
a breakneck speed in a manner to reduce 
a city scorecher to ashes of anguish; 
slowly, at first, Miss Jones progressed, 
trying to keep control of her bicycle, 
which thrilled like a horse anxious to be 
off, watching stones and sticks and—pigs; 
then she vainly pulled back on the handle- 
bars and begged, ‘‘Whoa!”’ Fences flew by, 
the stars were streaks of sparkles, a 
startled cow in the meadow lowed and 
the sound blew toward her like an aveng- 
ing spirit; she was rushing into the jaws 
of destruction, for she had lost the pedals; 
she knew she was about to die, and fora 
second abandoned herself to a reckless 
and exquisite sense of flight such as must 
be enjoyed by Burne-Jones’s angels with 
their streaming hair and uplifted faces— 
then she struck a stretch of nice mushy 
mud. 

When a cannon-ball is shot into a barrier 
of sand it usually stops. Polly was no 
exception to the rule. 

She lay and gazed idly up at the moon, 
which regarded her sardonically. ‘Don’t 
touch me,’ Polly said to the man who 
came rushing up the hill to her, ‘because 
if you do you'll have to take hold of the 
edge of me and you'll cut yourself. I am 
smashed perfectly flat and am only an 
eighth of an inch thick; nothing you can 
say will convince me to the contrary. I 
am very comfortable, thank you, and 
would like to leave my new painted china 


winded race- 


toilet-set to Amy, while you may havea 


lock of my hair. Burn the contents of my | 


what its name | desk, and don’t let them sing ‘I’m a Pil- | 


grim, I'm a Stranger’ at the funeral. | 
Farewell.”’ 

It was the next afternoon thata very 
nice young man called for Polly to go 
bicycling. 

She shook hands very cordially. | 
‘*Thank you,”’ she said, sweetly, “it is a 
shame to miss a chance of riding over 
your lovely country roads, but I have 
another engagement. I’m so sorry!’ 

Then she went out into the back yard 


| and spent three hours cleaning her wheel. 


|. tutional spins to the 


After that time she confined her consti- 
stretch of paved 
streets between the house and the post- 


| office. —Transcript. 
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FORGET YOURSELF. 





The secret of being at ease wherever 


| you are, says Ilarper’s Round Table, is a 





very simple one. It is only this—Do not 
think of yourself. Bashfulness, awkward- 
uess and clumsiness are caused by what 
we call self-consciousness, and as soon as 
we entirely forget ourselves these pass 
away. A girl who writes to me complains 
that she is so tall for her age that she can- 
not help being awkward. ‘The moment I 
enter a room,” she says, ‘‘I look about to see 
if any other girl is as tallas lam, and I am 
always the tallest—a perfect bean-pole, 
Then I fancy that everybody is sorry for 
me, and I cannot fix my attention on any- 
thing which is going on. It makes me 
quite wretched. What shall I do?” 

In the first place, my dear, your height, 
if you carry yourself well and hold your 
head up, is a great advantage. Far from 
being a thing to regret, it is something to 
be glad of. 

Tall or short, fat and dumpy, or thin 
and pale, let the young girl never think of 
this when she meets her friends. Instead 
let her try her very best to make the rest 
happy. If there is a girl in the room who 
is a stranger, or who seems not to be hav- 
ing a pleasant time, single her out and 
entertain her. Your hostess will be 
pleased with this sort of unobtrusive 
help, if itis kindly given. 


—=—-<oe- 
A QUESTION EASILY ANSWERED. 
Editors Woman's Journal - 

I enclose an extract from a conver- 
sation held with a very young man the 
other evening which is interesting, as 
showing the views of the rising generation, 
and I should like to ask through the 
columns of your paper, if most women 
comprehend and subscribe to these views. 

In reply to a remark of mine, the young 
man said, ‘Truth is overrated, we are 
obliged to deceive children, and women 
are only another kind of children, there- 
fore to deceive them is no harm.” 

[ replied, ‘*Truth is the highest of vir- 
tues, aman should be true above all things, 
a man who is faithless and disloyal to 
women can hardly be an honorable citi- 
zen.”’ 

Now was I right or wrong; and do most 
women agree in my opinion? A lie seems 
to me to be a lie, whether told to man or 
woman. Am [right? A Soctrry WomaAN. 

Fordham Heights, N. Y. City. 
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THE WIFE’S SHARE. 

The Practical Farmer of Philadelphia 
quotes Judge North, who delivered the 
address of welcome at Batavia, N. Y. He 
said: 

I want to take this opportunity, now I 
have you all together, to say something 
not strictly agricultural, but which your 
wife would thank me for if you should 
die. Make your will, and make it rightly. 
Every two or three weeks I have to hear a 
story and see distress, that makes me wish 
I was out of the business, At the death 
of the husband, the wife could get along 
with the children, and do fairly well, if 
she could have the same chance her hus- 
band would have if she died, if she could 
have all to go right on with. Having only 
one-third of the use of the farm makes 
trouble and misery. 

The Farmer adds: ‘Isn't that good, 
plain, common sense, my dear friends? 
Oh, God grant that the time may soon 
come, that I may live to see it, when the 
wife may have the same chance at her 
husband’s death that he has when she 
dies; when she may be his equal in every 
respect. For some ten years I have been 
talking at Institutes on this point. Have 
you made your will, dear reader; you, not 
your neighbor? If not, let me beg of you 
that you so arrange at once that justice 
shall be done. It is rarely intentional 
neglect. We are a little careless or 
thoughtless, that is all. Isay “we,” but 
individually I say to you that nothing that 
human foresight could devise to protect 
my wife’s interests has been left undone. 
I will not trust a willalone. The farm— 
our beautiful home—stands in her name. 
The personal property is in our joint 
names, so far as is practical. Then a will 
leaves her everything, real and personal, 
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The Breakfast Cocoa 


MADE BY 


WALTER BAKER & Co, Lite 





DORCHESTER, MASS. 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP. 


NO CHEMICALS. 


ALWAYS ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 

WALTER BAKER & COS. BREAKFAST COCOA 
MADE AT DORCHESTER,MASS. IT BEARS 
THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE 


ON EVERY CAN. 


*AVOID IMITATIONS- 














| STATE OF Onto, Crry or ToLEno, | 
| Lucas Counry. “hes 
|. FrANK J. Curenty makes oath that he 
| is the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
| Cuenry & Co., doing business in the City 
of Toledo, County and State aforesaid, 
and that said firm will pay the sum of OnE 
Hunprep DoLiars for each and every 
case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by 
the use of HALL’s CaTarru Curk. 
Frank J. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in 
my presence, this 6th day of December, 
A. D. 1886. 
foo l 
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A. W. GLEASON, 
Notary Public. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally 
and acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Send for testi- 
monials, free. 
F. J. Cuenty & Co., Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
-— > — 


It is actual merit that has given Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla the first place among medi- 
cines. It is the One True Blood Purifier 
and nerve tonic. 











EDUCATIONAL. 





WARTHMORE COLLEGE, Swartumore, 

’ PENN. Guanes 9th month, oth, 1895. Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For tull particulars address CHARLES Deg 
GARMO, Ph. D., President. 





INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 Hoste Pennsylvania St. 
en) Fifteenth year. Qpens 
Girls’ Classical School. September 22nd, 1896, 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women, Special 
courses. Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accomodations for boarding pu- 
pils. Send for catalogue. 
THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder, 
MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 





West Newton English and Classical School, 


For both Sexes.—Established in 1853. 
ALLEN BROTHERS, - West Newton, MAss. 
Circular sent on application. 
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Is a necessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash and retain its original soft- 
ness, not hardening, as felt and other 
cheap substitutes 4 








WASHINGTON, D. C., JAN. 25, 1894. 
KNITTED MATTRESS Co., 
Canton Junction, Mass.: 

Gentlemen—In reply to your letter, we 
would say we have sold your Knitted Pad- 
ding for several years and can only speak of 
it in the highest terms. It is used by our 
best trade, and after once using they do 
not care for the old kind. 

In the Hotels and Institutions where we 
have placed it, we are assured, in every 
instance, that 1t has given satisfaction. 

Yours very truly, 
Woopwarp & LoturRop, 


INSIST on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding. 
ae “tall the leading dry goods houses. 


‘Write us for samples and catalogue. 


KNITTED PATTRESS CO., 


Canton Junction, Mass. 
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CAN YOU WRITE 
Either prose or poetry? If you can, read 
our special offer, and show it to all your 
friends. , 
$500 IN PREMIUMS 
Will be warded to the patrons of HousE AND 
Home contributing pare Series and poems. 







WRITE FOR LETI 
Of particulars as to how these premiums are 


to be awarded Address 2018 Columbia A 
umbia Ave., 
House and Home, pyiapeipuia, Pa. 
Sst 8esetsse 





MOTHER 
AND BABE. 
An important book, by 
Mrs. JENNESS MILLER, 
for expectant mothers. A 
booklet of pages sent free. 
ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly 





and her will leaves all to me.” 





114% Sth Ave., N.Y. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 








College of Physicians = Surgeons. 


Men and women. 

Rules of Assoc. Am. Med. Colleges. 

17th year, Sept. 16, '96, 

uition in part for clinical service (20,000 

led. calls in '95.) 

Send for catalogue. 

First regular co-educational college in New 
England. 

Nearest regular college to the Boston City 
Hospital. 

First medical college established on the 
principle of co-education. 

AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A.l., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Tufts College Medical 


School, 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Is the only regular co-educational Medical College 
in New England that is recognized by the 
Massachusetts Medical Society. 








A Four Years’ Graded Course of Didactic and 
Clinical Instruction in all the Branches 
of Medical Science. 


The next session will commence Wednesday Sep- 
tember 30, 1896, and continue for eight months,, 


For further information or catalogues, address 
Prof. Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass: 


\ 





SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


226 Ferry Street., Malden, lass. 


The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 1o A. M. to3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


47th Annual Session opens Sept. 30, ’96. A four 
years’ graded course ot ctures, Quizzes, Labora- 
tory, teriological and Clinical work offers su 
rior advantages to students, who are also admit 
to the clinics of the public Hospitals. Address 
CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., DEAN, N. Col. Ave. 
and 21st St., Phila. 


Gold *™ Silver 


.-- WITH... 


Greenbacks, 


THE MONEY OF THE PEOPLE, 


“The Rocky Mountain News” 


(A METROPOLITAN DAILY.) 


Is the oldest and most widely known newspaper 
printed in Colorado. It adopts, regardless of cost, 
every facility offered to keep abreast of the times. It 
pays special attention to the unparalleled resources 
of its own and adjoining states and territories. Its 
mining stock reports are full and accurate. Whoever 
reads The News will kept in touch with all 
national, state and home reforms, and fully posted 
on the development of the rich gold and silver mines 
of Imperial Colorado, 

Subscribe—or send 5 cents for a sample copy. 
Daily (with Sunday), $7.50 per year; three months 
$1.90; per month, 65c. Weekly, $1.00 per year. 

Address NEWS PRINTING CO., Denver, Colo. 

















Have you seen Mary Traffarn 


Whitney’s 


FAMILYCULTURE ? 


A 12-page monthly devoted to a study of the science 
of human life, and to maintain the ‘right of every 
child to be well born.” 


MARRIAGE. HEREDITY. ENVIRON- 
MENT. PRENATAL CULTURE. 


For sample copy send five cents in stamps to 


FAMILYCULTURE, 
381 Dorchester Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Mention Woman’s Journal. 


MME. BAILEY’S SURE 


HAIR GROWER 


will produce a THICK, SOFT and BEAUTIFUL 
head of LONG, FLOWING HAIR in EIGHT to 
TWELVE WEEKS. A grey vegetable and pos- 
itively harmless compound. Endorsed by ng 
5 “wy Two or three packages do it. 

rice, 50 conte pr goons or three for $1. Sent 
by mail, neoget he liey Company, Coop- 
erstown, N.Y. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


CALIFORNIA. 


July 17th ‘was Women’s Day at the 
Chautauqua Assembly at Pacific Grove. 
The exercises were altogether in their 
hands, and they used the opportunity to 
specially discuss the amendment issue. 
The meeting at 11 o’clock was called to 
order by Mrs. A. A. Sargent, president of 
the State Suffrage Association. Miss 
Susan B. Anthony was elected president 
of the day. 

Rev. Anna H,. Shaw presided over the 
question-box, and answered with great 
keenness and wit the many objections 
against suffrage. 

In the afternoon Miss Susan B. Anthony 
made an address, directing her speech 
more particularly to the amendment ques- 
tion. 

Mrs. Sarah Bb. Cooper followed, and 
gave her many hearers cogent reasons for 
‘her alliance with the suffrage cause. Miss 
Shaw then resumed the query-box. One 
quite prominent question in relation to 
the possible attitude of women on the 
silver question, in case they secured the 
ballot, was answered at length, and was 
interestingly disposed of. Miss Shaw 
said the trouble with most women is they 
never have enough money to make silver 
a problem. She also stated she did not 
expect that all women would be more in- 
telligent on the silver and tariff questions 
than men en masse, but she thought that 
woman’s greatest influence in politics 
would be in local affairs. The grandest 
result of their ballot would be to take all 
local and municipal affairs out of politics. 
She closed by saying: ‘‘My greatest en- 
deavors will be inthe direction of good 
government and good morals.’ Practical 
results of woman suffrage in Wyoming 
a 1d Colorado had been in this direction, 
slve said, 

‘The successful day was closed by a 
bri] liant address by Miss Shaw, before a 
largig gathering in the evening. 
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OREGON. 


The Willamette Valley Chautauqua 
Asssembly of 1896 has proved the most 
s*uccessful gathering at Gladstone Park, 
ysays the Portland Pacific Empire. The 
headquarters of the societies, fraternities, 
philanthropies, schools, universities and 
colleges, as well as the auxiliaries of the 
churches, etc., are kept by women, but 
the chief attraction for patriotic women is 
at Equal Suffrage Headquarters, where 
the largest and prettiest tent on the 
grounds is presided over by Mrs. Judge 
Ward, recording secretary of the State 
Equal Suffrage Association. This tent is 
handsomely draped in the Woman's Con- 
gress colors, red, white, blue and yellow, 
the yellow predominating, as the equal 
suffrage color. 

The greatest special day of the Assembly 
was the ‘Anna Shaw Day,” of July 11, 
when large excursions came from all di- 
rections to hear the address of Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw. Accompanying Miss Shaw was 
the Ladies’ Choral Club, of Portland, 
whose musical numbers created a furore 
second only to the great discourse of the 
reverend lady upon ‘‘The New Man,.”’ At 
the close of the exercises on the platform 
the audience gathered at the Equal Suf- 
frage Headquarters, to be introduced to 
the orator by scores and hundreds, and 
she sat in the midst of the officers of the 
Association behind great banks of flowers, 
and shook her delighted admirers by the 
hand. 

The Assembly was also delighted at the 
E. Ss. A. Headquarters, on Anna Shaw 
Day, by listening to the able addresses of 
Miss Sophie Reinhart and Miss A. Julia 
Kirker, which were crowded off the pro- 
gramme at the Woman’s Congress. 

On the following Monday a franchise 
symposium was held at the W. C. T. U. 
tent, and in the evening Miss Shaw de- 
livered her popular lecture on the ‘‘Des- 
tiny of Republics,’ before a large assem- 
bly in the auditorium. 





WOMAN’S SPECIALTY. 

At a meeting of the Woman’s Council 
of Quincy, Ill., Mrs. Sarah Brown read a 
paper from which the following invigorat- 
ing expressions are quoted. 

‘*Man was created male and female, and 
the feminine half possesses all that the 
masculine does and something more—the 
power to develop and nourish. 

‘**As every function of the body is only 
an outward expression of the mind, so the 
last addition to mankind has a soul power 
behind it which makes woman wonder- 
fully adapted for developing, purifying, 
and uplifting the race. 

‘“‘Never is a woman so happy, so purely 
in her element as when she is reforming 
or nourishing some poor weak delinquent. 
So characteristic of woman is this trait 
that men have accused her of liking them 
to be a little ‘wild, when the truth is 
she found work for her peculiar gift. 

“This Women’s Council before me to- 
day is proof sufficient of the universality 





of this womanly power. 
represented has origin in a desire to aid, 
develop or reform. 

‘Imagine a council composed of the 
men’s clubs of this city! Wealth from 
our city, public office, bicycle riding, base- 
ball, parks for speculation and pleasure, a 
jolly good time, and if you add a free 
pass to a world of everlasting bliss when 
they die, I think all the motive power of 
men’s clubs is named. 

‘We don’t blame them, ‘For God has 
made them so,’ as Watts said about 
bears and lions, and these kinds of things 
have to be attended to; but what we do 
ask for isroom. We have been laced up 
in stays, both literally and figuratively 
long enough, now we demand room. 
Room at the ballot-box, room in the city 
council, room at the Legislature, room at 
the White House. 

“We have wielded our brooms, mops 
and dusters in the home for ages, and all 
this time the cobwebs have been allowed to 
hang in our halls of legislature, save when 
they dropped of their own heaviness; the 
filth needs our mops, the dust lies thick 
upon everything good, especially so on 
the W. C. T. U. petition with its five hun- 
dred names which was presented to the 
city council a year ago, asking for the en- 
forcement of the law closing saloons on 
Sunday. 

“We are just as much needed in the 
housekeeping of the nation as we are in 
the housekeeping of the home. Men can’t 
do without us, they need our added 
faculty, and the sooner they find it out 
the better for all humanity. 

“In the meantime while men are grow- 
ing up to that truth we must keep on 
working, even though it be at a disad- 
vantage. Itis our nature to nurture, de- 
velop and reform, and we should sin 
against our souls if we did not do so. We 
should be less motherly, less womanly.” 


-_-- 


WOMEN’S CLUBS IN LONDON. 


London is constantly adding, says the 
Boston Transcript, to her already not in 
considerable number of women’s clubs. 
As in America, there are clubs for writers 
only, one indeed being called the Writers, 
and another, the Authors. There is also 
the Alexandra, which is open only to 
court circles; the Pioneer, which is neu- 
tral in politics, being intended to further 
the social intercourse of its members, and 
to help forward every movement for 
the advancement and enlightenment of 
women; the University Club, which is 
literary, and only for university graduates, 
and the St. Andrew’s, which is likewise 
literary, but for non-graduates. These 
clubs have their own buildings, which 
have all the usual characteristics of a 
well-appointed club-house. 

For example, at the Pioneer, which is 
entirely a woman’s club, a man in livery 
opens the door; a letter-box, for the use 
of members only, is immediately inside 
the vestibule; luncheon is daily served 
between the hours of one and three 
o’clock; hot dinners are served from seven 
until half-past eight; bedrooms for mem- 
bers may be obtained for four shillings 
sixpence to five shillings sixpence. ‘At 
Homes’’ once a week, when any member 
may take tea with the president, and each 
member may take a friend. There is no 
charge. ‘Meet me at our club. ‘At 
Home’ next Wednesday at five,” is well 
understood by every Londoner. Besides 
the informal ‘‘at homes’’ there are more 
pretentious social gatherings. For these 
tickets are always obtainable for a 
limited number of friends, and at such 
times evening dress is the correct thing. 
But, besides these social affairs, real study 
and substantial work goes on, as an 
examination of the reading-rooms and 
libraries, or attendance on the evening 
lectures or debates, would indicate. At 
the Pioneer Club there is a lecture every 
Thursday evening. ‘lo this each member 
may bring one friend, and a public man or 
woman may be invited to assist. The 
following programme for their autumn 
session shows what is done at the Pioneer 
Club on Thursday evenings: Oct. 4, “Is 
palmistry e 


to be considered a science? 
Oct. 11, ‘The logic of woman suffrage ;”’ 
Oct. 18, ‘*‘What amendment of the law is 
needed to secure the due punishment of 
wife-beaters?”’ Oct. 25, ‘*That the atti- 
tude towards men, taken by some ad- 
vanced women, is calculated to injure 
their best interests;’* Nov. 1, ‘Can realism 
in literature be defended?” Nov. 8, ‘*The 
simple life;’’ Nov. 15, “Reading of ‘James 
Lee’s Wife’ *’ (discussion to follow); Nov. 
22, On the disadvantages of civiliza- 
tion;’ Nov. 29, ‘The needle is not in its 
proper place;’ Dec. 6, ‘Ideal women 
pioneers; Dec. 13, ‘*That women have 
nothing to gain by the spread of Sociai- 
ism; Dec. 20, “‘Plays and the public.” 
The Thursday evening debates have be- 
come a leading feature of the Pioneer 
Club. Men and women holding utterly 
different views are often invited to open 
the discussions, and many notable persons 
have responded to the invitation. Every 
kind of subject has been and is being dis- 
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cussed at these often curiously interesting 

debates One day, ‘‘Ils the New Womana 
| Myth?”’ will be asked, and all present—-for 
| guests are not excluded from taking part 
in the discussion—may seek if they choose 
to answer the vexed question. The next 
week, ‘*The Educational Value of Greek 
| Art” or ‘*Trial by Jury’? may be the sub- 
ject chosen. Debaters are strictly limited 
as to the number of minutes they may 
| address the audience, and a Pioneer de- 
bate rarely lasts longer than an hour and 
a half to two hours. The excellent club 
dinner is generally largely attended on 
Thursdays, and is almost invariably 
graced by the president. 

The Pioneer is a new woman's club in 
every sense of the word. Such notable 
women as Lady Somerset, Miss Olive 
Schreiner, who wrote “The Story of an 
African Farm; Lady Florence Dixie, 
Lady Harburton, Mrs. Theodore Wright, 
Mme. Sarah Grand and Miss Mathilde 
Blind are on its roster. The club is very 
exclusive in character, and details of its 
interior arrangements have been jealously 
guarded from the public. 
ness of this portion of the club is not 
equalled by any man’s club in existence. 
There the members are really made to feel 
at home. Deft maids—pretty girls—are 
in attendance to wait upon the fair club- 
| women who may wish to put aside street 
shoes or heavy outdoor dresses for slip- 
| pers and soft-clinging robes of light ma- 
terial. Scandal is tabooed as a subject of 
discussion, but at these reunions the gos- 
sip otherwise ranges from the merits of 
the latest opera to the closing events in 
the stock exchange. 





It is next to impossible for a common- 
place woman to gain admittance to the 
Pioneer. In order to become a member a 
woman must have a proposer, a seconder 
and a supporter. Each of these. last is 
obliged to write tothe election commit- 
tee, stating the qualifications of her can- 
didate, who must take an active or spe- 
cial interest in one or more of the various 
movements connected with woman’s life 
und work, The president, Mrs. Massing- 
berd, isa remarkable woman. Her hair is 
short and she has astrong face. After 
Lady Henry Somerset, she is probably the 
most eloquent feminine temperance advo- 
cate in England. The sentiments in- 
scribed on various parts of the building 
illustrate the attitude of the club. Here 
is one which is over the arch dividing the 
inner and outer anteroom. ‘They say 

What say they: .. . Let them 
say.’’ On the first tloor, between the two 
sections of a large drawing-room, deco- 
rated by Adams in his best period, is in- 
scribed what may be called the motto of 
the club: ‘‘In great things Unity, in small 
things Liberty, in all things Charity,” the 
English rendering of St. Augustine’s 
broad-minded dictum, ‘In magnis unitas, 
in parvis libertas, in omnibus caritas.” 

The entrance hall contains the best 
statuary procurable, and is also full of 
palms and ferns, making a cool and 
charming place ir summer and a delight- 
ful winter garden. From the hall you 
enter a large dining room, with paneled 
walls, decorated by the best living artists. 
On the same floor is a well-furnished tea- 
room, while down afew steps at the back 
of the hall, past the secretary’s office, one 
enters the lecture-room, where debates 
are held. On one side of it is a commit- 
tee-room, on the other a museum. As- 
cend the wide marble staircase and you 
will arrive at the most exquisitely fur- 
nished room in the club, the drawing- 
room, which extends the entire length of 
the building: pictures of the best artists 
adorn the walls: all kinds of easy-chairs 
and sofas invite tired women tof rest. 
while on a pretty little table all sorts of 
magazines and newspapers offer food for 
the mind. On the same floor is the 
library, containing all the newest books, 
not only novels, but biographies, dramas, 
scientific works, etc. Leading out of the 
library is the silence-room, with those 
charming writing-tables so much appre- 
ciated. Up-stairs are other rooms, where 
club members can go to have quiet chats, 
There is also the president's sanctum 
sanctorum, where she receives the mem- 
bers who have suggestions to make or 
questions to ask. On the next floor are 
bedrooms, furnished with taste and com- 
fort; while below all is the well-equipped 
kitchen, which contains every modern 
convenience. A number of bedrooms are 
at the disposal of country Pioneers for a 
limited number of days, and this proves 
a great convenience to members in tem- 





The exclusive- | 
| adopted by the National W. C. 





porary need of lodgings. Every woman 
concerned much or little with the whirl 


of life will realize the value of one fea- | 


ture of feminine club life, namely, that of 
being able to entertain friends at lunch, 
dinner or tea, at a minimum of fatigue 
and of expense, and in a fashion combin- 
ing ‘‘all the comforts of home’ with the 
excellent cuisine and service of a good 
restaurant. The committee of the Pio. 
neer Club have wisely turned their atten 
tion to the requirements of the inner 
woman. Tea is served up-stairs in the 
drawing-room, which, like the dining- 
room, is generally devoted to the enter- 
tainment by members of their friends. 


-_-- 


Ww. C. T. U. NOTES. 





From her salary as national president of 
the W. C. T. U., Miss Willard will give 
this year $600 for the Department of Press 
Work; $200 for Department Work among 
Colored People, and $200 for the Depart- 
ment of Loyal Temperance Legion Work. 

‘Brother Helpers’ is the apt name 

T. U. for 
they can recommend as 
Unions, and to whom 
they can detail special work. Among 
those who have been enrolled are John 
G. Woolly, Lou J. Beauchamp, N. N. Rid- 
dell and Col. Geo. W. Bain. The latter 
writes: ‘I have had no honor in life | 
appreciate more than to be considered 
worthy of the confidence of the W. C. T. U. 
I will be grateful for a place among those 
you record as ‘Brother Helpers.’ *’ 


gentlemen whom 
lecturers to the 


Occasionally it comes to public notice 
that in W. C. T. U. homes all over the 
country are boys growing up who will 
not forget their training for citizenship 
when they become voters. In illustration, 
at the recent annual meeting of the Texas 
W. C. T. U., Mr. Robert Stoddard, the 
son of the president, Mrs. Helen M. Stod- 
dard, was introduced to the delegates, and 
his presence was used in refutation of an 
ill-natured comment on his mother. When 
announced to speak in a certain place, not 
long since, it was remarked of Mrs, Stod- 
dard that she “tought to be at home rock- 
ing her baby.’’ This young man being her 
only child, she asked the ladies if they 
thought he needed rocking! There is just 
a suggestion of romance and poesy in the 
further information that after Mr. Stod- 
dard was turned over to the ‘‘Y’s,’’ Miss 
Laura Van Aken, in a neat speech on be- 
half of the “Y’s,’’ accepted the trust. 

Another young man, Henry Somers 
Somerset, the son of Lady Henry Somer- 
set, has been appointed one of the secre- 
taries of the Royal Commission to investi- 
gate the liquor traffic in Great Britain. 
The chairman of this commission is Vis- 
count Peel, until recently speaker of the 
House of Commons, and his son, Sydney 
Peel, is secretary. The white-ribbon 
women of Great Britain urged the ap- 
pointment of Lady Henry on the commis- 
sion, but no women were admitted, al- 
though women are now among the most 
active workers in the temperance cause. 

Mrs. Sophie F. Grubb, of Kirkwood, 
Mo., superintendent of work among for- 
eigners for the National W. C. T. U., 
reports her work progressing on all lines. 
The Spanish work is going on well: fine 
new text-books are being gotten out by 
Mrs. E. J. Harwood, who has charge of 
that part of the work. Kate Lunden, in 
New England, is bringing up the Scan- 
dinavian work. Mrs. Grubb goes to South 
Haven, Mich., to spend the summer, her 
first vacation in thirteen years. The mis- 
sionary at Ellis Island, Miss Lindahl, is 
also having a vacation, but her work is 
being well attended to in her absence. 

At a recent carnival in Salt Lake the 
local W. C. T. U. was represented by a 
beautiful float in the form of a boat. It 
was decorated in white and yellow, with 
the words ‘‘Temperance Life Boat’’ placed 
conspicuously upon it, with a white dove 
perched on the front of the canopy. The 
platform was covered with sea green to 
represent water, while around the base 
there stood out from a white background 
in gilt letters the words ‘‘Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union. The boat was 
filled with boys and girls dressed in white, 
and was a most impressive object lesson. 
After the first display the management 
came to the ladies with many compli- 
ments, and said that the float should have 
a better position in the procession of the 
next day, and it was on that day placed 
very near the head of the column. The 
women of the Union felt that they were 
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well repaid for their effort by the impres- 
sion which seemed to be made upon all 
spectators that something in the midst of 
this carnival stood for God and righteous. 
ness revealed in social and municipal life, 
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A MILLION GOLD DOLLARS 
| Would not bring happiness to the person 
suffering with dyspepsia, but Hood’s Say. 
saparilla has cured many thousands of 
cases of this disease. It tones the stom- 
ach, regulates the bowels and puts all the 
machinery of the system in good workin 
order, It creates a good appetite and 
gives health, strength and happiness, 


Hoop’s Pitus act harmoniously with 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, Cure all liver js 
25 cents. 





SPECIAL NOTICES 


MISS H. W. MUIRHEAD, Stenographer, 1. 
and General Reporter, 18 Pemberton Square, Ream 
15, Boston, Mass. Opposite new Court House, 








WANTED. — A situation as travelling companion 
resident or visiting governess, or assistant to dentist 
or physician. Address K. L., WoMAN’s JouRNAL 
office, Boston. 





BOARD IN THE APIRONDACKS.—T wo or three 
persons can be accommodated w.th board in private 
amily in the heart of the Adirondacks, 2,000 feet 
et ae Kates moderate. Wm. L. Haskel, Lake 
*Jacid, N.Y. 





AN ARMENIAN whose eyes are weak, but who is 
otherwise well, would like a place to do errands, run 
an elevator, or do any other work that does not 

| severely tax the eyes. Worked three years anda 
half in the same place before his eyes failed. and can 
give recommendations. Would work for smalj 
wages. Address G. A., WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office 
| 3 Park St., Boston. ; 


PROOF-READER.—A_ young woman who has 
had experience as a proof-reader and copy-holder is 
anxious to get such work, She is recommended by 
the matron of the Y. W.C. A. as absolutely honest 
and trustworthy, and as careful and painstaking in 
her work. Margaret Deland is interested in her 
case, which is a sad one. This notice is inserted in 
her behalf, without her knowledge. Address Proof- 
Reader, Box 3638, Bo-ton, Mass. 








TUTORING. An Armenian gentleman, who was 
graduated in good standing at Marietta College with 
the class of 1895, wishes to do tutoring or similar 
work. President Simpson of Marietta writes: “He 
pooved himself a diligent and faithful student, of 
nonorable, upright character, and enjoyed the esteem 
and respect of his fellow students and of the faculty. 
He is a fine scholar in Latin and French, as well as 
in several other branches, and would do good service 
sa a teacher or private instructor.’ Address G, A. B., 
16 Waltham St., Boston, Mass. 





BOARD IN LEIPSIC.— Pension Clausius, 17 
Koénigsplatz, has large, lofty, sunny rooms, in a 
yleasant and central location ; is clean and admirabl 
cept; table simple. but everything neat and we 
cooked. ‘lerms very moderate. Reference, Editors 
WomaAn’s JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 





BOARD IN PARIS.—Mme. Pernotte, 117, rue 
Notre-Dame-des-C hamps, close to the Luxembourg, 
within ten minutes’ walk of the Sorbonne ana Collége 
de France, offers a comfortable home to ladies wish- 
ing to visit Paris or to study French. Parents en- 
trusting their daughters to her care may be sure of 
their having every facility for acquiring the language, 
combined with the comforts of home life. Terms 
very moderate. For further particulars and referen- 
ces apply to Mile.M. Rossignol, 117 rue Notre-Dame- 
des-Champs, Paris. Mlle. Rossignol, professeur de 
lettres and professeur d’anglais, held for two years 
in England a scholarship from the French Govern- 
ment. Refers also to Editors WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 
Boston Mass. 








Days with Mrs. Stowe 
A paper of great interest 


BY MRS. JAMES T, FIELDS 
—IN THE—— 


ATLANTIC for AUGUST. 


Other articles of special attraction are 
Judith and Holofernes, 
a poem, by Mr. ALDRICH. 
About Faces in Japanese Art, 
by Larcapro HEARN. 
The Spirit of an Illinois Town, 
a story, by Mrs, CATHERWOOD. 
The Future of American Colleges and 
Universities, by President GILMAN. 
Present Conditions of Literary Pro- 
duction, by PAUL Siorey. 
Athenaise. Part |. of a Two-Part Story, 
by Kare Ciropin. 
$4.00 a year; 35 cents a number. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


————— 








\ 
ALL OF OUR $4.50, $3.50 & $3.00 
LADIES’ COTTON 


Shirt Waists 


WILL BE CLOSED OUT AT 


$1.98 


Monday, July 13th, at 


MISS IM. F. FISK’S; 


44 Temple Place. 
— id 


OPIUM ES 


Congress Street: 











| C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 
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